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A DISSERTATION ON THE METRE 

OF HOMER. 



1. /^F all authors, who have ever >yritten, 
^^ Homer, after the Holy Writers, has 
exercised, and still continues to exercise, the 
greatest influence on the human race. The 
most polished nations of the earth for many 
centuries looked up to him, as the great original 
of Divinity, poetry, and learning. From him 
alone we obtain the knowledge of the state of 
society and religion in his day, and we are 
perhaps more intimately acquainted with the 
characters of Achilles and Ulysses, than of 
Wellington or Nelson. There is an impress of 
reality upon his narrative, which renders it im- 
possible not to believe in its truth, at least as far 
as the groundwork is concerned, and though 
we have now cast aside all belief in the divine 
influences, to which the actions of his heroes 
are ascribed, yet we should remember, if we 
would enter into the full force of the poetry, 
that they were firmly credited by those, for 
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2 DISSERTATION ON THE 

whom they were composed, and apparently by 
Homer himself. The details, no doubt, were his 
own invention ; but he seems to have thought, 
that all he described was in accordance with 
the truth. It is his constant endeavour to show, 
and this appears to be the main scope and pur- 
port of his writings, that all human events are 
directed by an overruling Providence, adminis- 
tered, according to the religious opinions of his 
age, by a number of Deities, differing in attri- 
butes and powers. Just in the same manner, 
Tasso, Milton, and other modern poets, when 
they undertake to represent the way, in which 
the true and only God administers the affairs 
of men, compose speeches for him, not as what 
he actually said, but as what, they suppose, he 
might have said. Whether they have done 
this with more verisimilitude than Homer, may 
be doubted, and this consideration may induce 
us to excuse him, if, with more imperfect lights, 
he has not altogether succeeded in justifying 
the ways of God to man. Independently of 
divine authority, it would be impossible to 
doubt the truth of the history of Joseph and 
his brethren ; the internal evidence is sufficient 
confirmation. It would not have been less 
true, if the events had been ascribed to a false 
instead of to a true agency. Though Homer 
has erred in the manner, in which he represents 
the effects to have been produced, yet equally 
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with him, we must, as good Christians, ascribe 
them to an overruHng Providence, though we 
also may be unable to penetrate the mode of 
operation. It is very likely, that the heroes of 
the Trojan war themselves ascribed their actions 
to divine assistance, and that Homer has not 
invented, but merely invested with a poetical 
dress, the legends of a former age. He has not 
represented either his mortals or his Gods, as 
models of perfection ; but he is generally care- 
ful to distinguish, what actions and principles 
he approves of, and what he condemns, and on 
the whole there is little fault to be found with 
his Ethics. The variety and extent of his know- 
ledge is astonishing. The geography of Strabo 
is a mere commentary upon his Catalogue, and 
his anatomy is more correct and extensive than 
that of Hippocrates. He is acquainted with 
every tissue, through which the weapons pass, 
and he distinguishes accurately, what wounds 
are most painful, and what most fatal. He 
seems to have had a professional knowledge 
upon every subject. 

2. The harmony of his language is univer- 
sally admired. The open and uncontracted 
forms of his nouns and verbs are much more 
euphonous and mellifluous, than the unsightly 
contractions of the more modern Athenians. 
The dactylic versification is the true language 
of poetry, and the moderns were either obliged 
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to have recourse to cramped Iambics, or to 
imitate a language, which they did not under- 
stand. The variety of his inflections allows the 
words to be transposed and placed in the most 
agreeable order, nor is he obliged to sacrifice 
harmony to arbitrary rules of arrangement. 
He has the power, which he frequently exer- 
cises, of expressing at the moment any thought, 
which may arise, and then returning at once to 
the previous train of thought in so easy and 
natural a manner, that no confusion arises. He 
is eminent amongst writers for simplicity and 
good sense, and the rapidity of his narrative 
prevents all tediousness. In the just perception 
and delineation of character he is unrivalled. 

3. Still with all these merits, he is generally 
supposed to have been negligent of his metre. 
It would be surprising indeed, if he, who ex- 
celled in all other things, were deficient in the 
mere outward form and mould of poetry. Dr. 
Bentley was the first person, who clearly pointed 
out, that most of the apparent defects of his 
metre arose from the omission of a letter made 
use of by Homer, He observed, according to 
the luminous account of his discovery given by 
Bishop Monk in his valuable life of the great 
scholar, that the lines of Homer were con- 
tinually impaired by open vowels, and other 
metrical defects. He proposed to reform the 
versification of the poet by the aid of manu- 
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scripts, quotations, and scholiasts, but above all 
by the introduction of the jEolic Digamma. It 
is now admitted, the Bishop observes, on all 
hands, that this consonant must have been used 
by Homer, and that its restoration is necessary 
for the prosody of his verses. He had seen the 
Digamma itself mentioned in various ancient 
authors and grammarians, and it had recently 
been found in some inscriptions. He observed, 
that the offensive hiatus in verses in the Iliad, 
Odyssey, and Hymns continually recurred in 
the same words, and some of them, he was led 
to believe from the imperfect accounts, which 
he possessed of the old jEolic dialect, had once 
been written with the digamma. By trying 
the experiment of inserting the consonant in 
all those words, wherever they occurred in 
Homer, he found, that in a great majority of 
instances he succeeded in improving the versi- 
fication. On proceeding to make the same 
insertion in other words, where the metre 
required support, his success was too general 
to proceed from accident, and established to 
demonstration the truth of his discovery. At 
the same time, this restoration of the true ortho- 
graphy of so many words enabled him to cor- 
rect numerous faulty verses with perfect success 
and certainty. A strong confirmation of his 
doctrine is obtained from the Elean tablet, 
and other inscriptions, subsequently discovered 
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in those parts of Greece, where the digamma 
still continued to be used. Dr. Bentley was 
nearly seventy years of age, when he undertook 
the preparation of an edition of Homer upon 
these principles. A notice of the discovery had 
been given by Dr. Clarke in his edition of 
Homer, to whom it had been communicated 
by Bentley, and he himself exhibited it in two 
quotations from Homer in his notes on Milton. 
The awkward form of the letter used by his 
printer gave occasion to the well known lines of 
Pope. 

Roman and Greek Grammarians know your better, 
Author of something still more great than letter ; 
While towering o'er your Alphabet, like Saul, 
Stands our Digamma, and o'ertops them all. 

Though in the majority of instances, the di- 
gamma proved the means of sustaining the 
metre, yet in not a few its addition rendered it 
impossible to scan the verse ; it was therefore 
necessary to amend or condemn some of the 
lines. Whoever reflects upon the history of 
the poems of Homer, and recollects, that they 
underwent the revision and alteration of the 
Alexandrian grammarians, who were at least 
imperfectly acquainted with the exiled conso- 
nant, which once belonged to them, will see, 
that the complete success of such a plan was 
extremely difficult. What he did achieve, was 
in his circumstances more than could have 
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been anticipated. In the margin of an edition 
by Henry Stephens, which is preserved in the 
library of Trinity College at Cambridge, he 
corrected and noted the IHad, the Odyssey, 
and the Hymns from beginning to end; availing 
himself of the collation of all the manuscripts 
then to be procured, and amending the text, 
wherever he could, from the lexicons and 
grammarians. Many of the verses, which 
Bentley could not manage, he rejected ; though 
much fewer than have since been condemned 
by Payne Knight, and Heyne. The frequent 
changes and erasures of his own corrections 
prove the difficulty of the undertaking ; inde- 
pendently of the lines affected by the omission 
of the digamma, many others present obstacles 
to the restitution of metrical propriety ; and 
the character of Bentley 's criticism, which had 
become more daring, as his years advanced, 
sometimes led him to harsh attempts at altera- 
tion. 

Bentley, on the authority of Priscian, allowed 
the particle Jls to be cut off before the digamma, 
as at E. 165 in 'iTTTrovg S'foig^ contending, that it 
might be pronounced dwois, like dwell in En- 
glish; it is to be observed however, that the 
line quoted by Priscian is not from Homer, 
that such licence is rarely required, and that 
the emendation, 'iTrirovg ^ uv6\ is simple and 
easy. Neither is it necessary to give the di- 
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gamma the power of a double letter ; the line 
quoted by Priscian to that effect is not to be 
found in Homer. Though the letter tr is often 
doubled, it does not seem desirable to give the 
same power to another letter, unless the neces- 
sity be urgent, and the proof clear. 

4. His principal reliance was on the valuable 
Lexicon of Hesychius, which, though it must 
have been completed subsequently to the Chris- 
tian aera, yet appears to have been compiled 
from much older materials, and especially from 
ancient Scholiasts of Homer. It often affords 
most valuable readings, and resolves difficulties 
in the most surprising and unexpected manner. 
Bentley studied it with great attention, and his 
extracts from it are y^x^ numerous. Most of 
the words, which require the digamma in Homer, 
are given in this Lexicon with a simple gamma. 
They do not seem to be taken from any ancient 
edition of Homer, but to be provincial and es- 
pecially Laconian words, in which the gamma 
was substituted for the ancient digamma, as in 
the Latin word gaudeo^ derived from fuvSuvea^ or 
yuSeiv in Hesychius; for besides the Homeric 
words, there are a great many others, which are 
merely provincial. It ought to be possessed by 
every critical reader of Homer. 

The Manuscript contains a collection of words 
from Hesychius, to which the simple y is pre- 
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fixed. The following catalogue has been ex- 
tended, and reduced into order. 



AocKcovBg. 
ruoBiVj ^upi(re(r6oci. 
rudeca, 'xpupu,. 
TuSbo'Occij fj^BcOcci. 
FaJgrai, tjObtcci. 

VuCOVTUl^ BVCppCClVOVTUt, 

PuoovoCy ihov. 

VoClVBTOCij UVVBt. 

rocivruj CTrXuyvu. 
TufjUj ^OBcog. 
FuKV, iJJu. 
VuXXoiy flKoi. 

ToLflfAOfOlf UfJLBTOXOt. 

ruvduvBiVy UpB(nCBtV. 
VuppUj oufioog, 

VBUpy BUp. 
VBlOpOVj BVOVfJt^U. 

rByjcuXoVy ^avxov> 
FbtcuQuj B7C0V(rU. 

FbXbu^ tbXbu. 

TbXBIVj XOLfATTBiVf UvObIv* 



TBXBvog^ ot(r<pQ^BXog, vocp- 

jcto'a'og. 
FeX/Jciy, BXt^. 
FsXXi^uty (TvvBiXyitroci. 

TBXoXJTpOVy BXVTpOV. 

TbvtOj bXocJSbv, XVBXocfiBV. 
TBvray }cpBx^ cirXxyvx. 

TBVTBpj il JCOiXiU. 

rspyocvocj BpyuXBiu. 
Fep^a, Toc (r}CB7ru(r[4,UToc. 
Fep^o;, UTToXeaXu. 
TB(mo^^ BvSvo'tg^ [^BXfj, I/jlu- 

TiU. 

TBcrpoL^ CToXfj. 
TBTigj BXTTtg. 

TBTOpij BTB. 

TBTog, BvtuvTog. 
Feu, yvvov n apa. 

Tl/jXoVfJLBVOVgj aVVBtXfJfjLfJLB' 

vovg, 

rfjXlCOfJLBVOi, KCCTBXOpiBVOl. 
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TlTTOV^ UTTOV. 
Tt(rUlJL6VUlj B106VUI. 

TicoLg^ (pQetpug, 

TKrriotif Itrroxjfyoi. 
TicrTiUy '/roLViTOfJLui. 

TtTBU, iTBOC. 

rXUfJLTTTBiVj ITiVBlV. 

VXBCpocpUj l3XB(pocpoc, 0<p6uX' 



Tvo(pBov^ ^bXocv. 
Tvo(pogj uxXxjg. 

Totoocy otooc. 
FoiSvBgy pVTfipBg. 

VotSfjfJLi, BTTKrrUfJLOCt. 

VotvujcBgj fiXo^trroi. 

ToiVBBgf KOpUKBg. 

Toivogj oivog, 
VoivocvTigf oivoxo^* 
Fotrogf ^v^og, wocOog. 
ToXoLfjLog^ otcoyfiog. 
Foprv^f opTV^. 
Fpa (pocyB KvTTpioi. 
Tptvog^ ospiJLU, 
rpv, TO VTTO rca oi/u%i pVTrog. 

To). BOCVTO)^ ICIO)^ TCOLi (TOO. 



5. In addition, and probably prior to his 
emendation of the text of Stephens, Bentlej 
prepared a collection of the authorities for the 
Digamma from the old Grammarians and 
others. He commences with the celebrated 
passage from Dionysius Halicarnassensis in his 
Roman Antiquities, i. 28. 

Ta ^LBV 'TTBpi Trjv Upriv XtfJLvyjv^ bv oig tjv tu ttoXXu 
IXco^fjy a vvv JCUTU rov apx^c^ov TTjg SiccXbktov rpoTrov 
OvbXioc ovofjioc^BTUt, J^vvTjQBg yoLp njv roig upxo^^oig 'EX- 
Xfjcnvy cog tu ttoXXu^ wpOTiOBvui rcov ovofAurcav^ ottoccov od 

OtpXOC^ Ot^TTO (pCOVTjBVTCaV ByBVOVTO^ TT^V OT (TVXXoclBfJV BVt 
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(TTot^Bica yfce/pofitvffv. rovro Sb rjVj caCTrep yu/jLfjLU oiTTUig 

ETTl fJLlUV OpOl^V BTTl^BVyfJLSVOV TOUq TTXuyiOCig^ Uq FfiXfiVIJ, 

Kou Fuvu^y Tcoci YoiKog^ Kut Fuvi^Pj K,OCl TTOXXOC Toiocvru. 

The parts about the Holy Lake, in which 
were many marshy places, which now ac- 
cording to the ancient mode of the dialect are 
called Velia. For it was customary to the an- 
cient Greeks, for the most part, to prefix to names, 
which began with vowels, the syllable OT written 
with one letter. But this was, as it were a 
gamma joined with oblique lines to one upright, 
as FeXei/iy, and Fava|, and Fotycog^ and Fai/ijp, and 
many such. 

In the margin he quotes Serviusonthe^Eneid, 
vi. 359. Velia dicta est a paludibus, quibus 
cingitur, quas Graeci bXhj dicunt. Fuit ergo 
Helia, sed accepit Digammon, et facta est 
Velia^ ut Enetus Venetus. 

He next quotes Julian's Orations, ii. p. 71. 
Edit. Spanheim. Evbtoi 3g, oi/jloci^ to 7rpo(r6Bv mofjux* 
^ovro. vvv Jg, fjSfi PufjLuicov rocg TroXsig bxovtcov^ to [jlbv 
B^oLpxi^g ovofioL (Tco^ova-i (ipotx^^o/^ Trpoa-OTjTcv ypu^fAfjuarog 
Bv ocpx^i Tvig BTTcovvfjLtug' BCTTi Sb uvtov ovfifioXov p^apax- 
Tfip Big* ovofjiu^ovci Sb ocvtov OT, jcut yf(avTon uvTi tou 
BHTA TToXXuTcig, Trpoa-TryBvcTBcagj oifAo^ij Tivog bvbkoc, kcc$ 
iSiOTTjTog yXcoTTfjg. 

From Putschius' Ancient Authors of Latin 
Grammar, he quotes Diomedes Grammaticus, 
p. 416. Huic item Digamma ascribi solet, ut 
cum sibi ipsi praeponitur, ut serfus, fulgus, nam 
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V literam geminari in una syllaba posse plurimi 
negant. 

From the same book, p. 547, he cites the 
Grammarian Priscian. 

F, jEolicum Digamma, quod apud antiquis- 
simos Latinorum eandem vim, quam apud 
jEoles habuit. Eum autem sonum, quem nunc 
habet F, significabat P cum aspiratione ; sicut 
etiam apud veteres Graecos pro O, n et H. Loco 
autem Digamma V pro consonante, quod cog- 
natione soni videbatur affinis esse Digamma ea 
litera. 

From Priscian again, p. 546, he cites, 

V vero loco consonantis posita eandem pror- 
sus in omnibus vim habuit apud Latinos, quam 
apud jEoles Digamma F. Unde a plerisque ei 
nomen hoc datur, quod apud jEoles habuit 
ohm F Digamma, id est VAU, ab ipsius voce 
profectum, teste Varrone, et Didymo, qui id ei 
nomen esse ostendunt. Pro quo Caesar banc 
figuram j[ scribi voluit, quod quamvis iUi recte 
visum est, tamen consuetudo antiqua superavit. 
Adeo autem hoc verum est, quod pro jEoHco Di- 
gamma V ponitur, quod sicut illi solebant acci- 
pere Digamma pro consonante simplici, teste 
Astyage, qui diversis hoc ostendit versibus, ut in 
hoc versu, Oiofjuvog FbXbvuv IXiJcuTn^ocj sic nos quo- 
que pro simphci habemus consonante V loco F 
Digamma positum, ut. 

At Venus baud animo nequicquam exterrita mater. 
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Est tamen quando jEoles idem F inveniuntur 
pro duplici consonante Digamma posuisse, ut, 

Inveniuntur etiam pro vocali corrept^ hoc Di- 
gamma illi usi, ut Alcman, 

Koct %6'jt^a TTvp re oocfiov. 

Est enim Dimetrum lambicum, et sic est pro- 
ferendum F, ut faciat brevem syllabam. 

F digamma, iEoles est quando in metris pro 
nihilo accipiebant, ut, 

AfjLfjLeg S fBipuvccVj to ^b r up Oero Mcocu Xiyutu* 

Est enim Hexametrum Heroicum. 

Sciendum tamen, quod hoc ipsum iEoles qui- 
dem ubique loco aspirationis ponebant, efFu- 
gientes spiritus asperitatem. Nos autem in 
multis quidem, non tamen in omnibus, illos 
sequimur, ut cum dicimus Vespera^ Vis, Vestis. 

Hiatus quoque caus^ solebant iUi interponere 
F Digamma, quod ostendunt etiam poetae jEoli- 
dae, uti et Epigrammata, quae egomet legi in 
Tripode vetustissimo Apollinis, qui stat in Xe- 
rolopho Byzantii, sic scripta AEMOIIHOFON, 
AAOKOFON. Nos quoque hiatus causa inter- 
ponimus V loco Digamma F, ut Davus, Argivi, 
Pavo, Ovum, Ovis, Bovis. 

The same, p. 709. 

Excipitur hie et haec Bos, bovis; quod ideo 
assumit genitivo V loco Digamma, quia iEoles 
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quoque sclent inter duas vocales Digamma 
ponere; quos in multis nos quoque sequimur, 
Oftg, Ovis, Accfogj Davus, ilfovj Ovum. Et quod 
hoc verum est, ostendunt Epigrammata vetus- 
tissima, quae Uteris antiquissimis scripta in mul- 
tis Tripodibus legi ; et maxime in Tripode 
Apollinis, qui est Constantinopoli, in loco quem 
^fjpoXocpov vocant ; sunt autem scripta sic AEMO- 
IIHOFON pro AvifjLocpucav^ AAOKAFON pro Aao- 

JCOCOV. 

He also cites Valerius Longus from the same 
book, p. 1507. 

j[ pro V, ut Serjus, julgus, j[ixit, pro Servus, 
Vulgus, Vixit, et Digamma ^olicum appellatur. 

Sergius Grammaticus, p. 1827. 

Praeterea et hoc proprium V habet, ut Di- 
gammon sonet, hoc est, pingue quiddam, cum 
sibi ipsi praeponitur, servus, vulgus. Est autem 
Digammos dicta Graecorum, eo quod character 
ejus ex duabus Gammis fit. jEolenses enim 
Graeci quibusdam dictionibus, ut pinguescant, 
istam Digammon apponunt; ut pro Helena 
dicunt Velena. Sed Donatus hie arguitur, 
quod apud Graecos Digammos banc legem ha- 
beat, ut, V detracta, nihil absit nomini ; ut si 
de Velena toUamus Digammon, remanet tamen 
integrum nomen, ut Elena. His vero nomini- 
bus si detrahatur V, integrum deperit nomen, 
ut si toUamus de Vulgus V unum, remanet Ul- 
gus, quod non dicitur. 
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Velius Longus, p. 2*^17. 

Qui igitur H literam vindicant, ostendunt 
ejus eandem vim esse, quae consonantis est, 
nam et in metro asserit sibi banc potestatem ; 
unde apud Homerum non videntur vitiosi esse 
versus, quia bac aspiratione supplentur, ut, 

fj oXiyov ol TToti^ot BOiKOTu ysivuTo TvoBvg. 

Et boc amplius adeo litera est, ut possit videri 
etiam vicem duarum consonantium implere, ut, 

Et tale quidem exemplum apud nos non ani- 
madverti. Tbe same, p. 2222. Demonstra- 
vimus V literam toties consonantis vim babere, 
quoties pro eo ponitur, quod apud Graecos 
dicitur Digamma. And again, p. 2235, Titus 
Claudius novam quandam literam excogitavit 
j[ similem ei notae, quam pro aspiratione Graeci 
ponunt. 

Scaurus Grammaticus, p. 2254. 

V litera omnibus vocalibus et praejectiva et 
subjectiva consent! t, ut Va, Ve, Vi, Vo, Vu : 
in quibus syllabis non vocalis, sed consonans 
est; est enim posita pro Digamma, quod quidam 
Graecorum VAU appellant. 

Annaeus Cornutus, p. 2282, and Beda, p. 
2335> bave tbe same. 

Est quaedam litera in F literae speciem figu- 
rata, quae Digamma nominatur, quae duos apices 
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ex Gamma litera habere videtur. Ad hujus 
similitudinem soni, nostri conjunctas vocales 
Digammon appellare voluerunt, ut est Votum, 
Virgo. Itaque in prima syllaba Digamma et 
vocalem oportuit poni, Fotum, Firgo ; quod et 
Molii fecerunt, et antiqui Nostri; sicut scrip- 
tura in quibusdam libellis declarat. Hanc 
literam Terentius Varro dum vult demonstrare, 
ita perscribit VA ; qui ergo in hac syllaba sonus 
est, idem literae erit. 

Cassiodorus, p. *2292. 

Praeterea non respexerunt unum V toties 
consonantis vim habere, quoties pro consonante 
ponitur, quod apud Graecos Digammon voca- 
tur. 

Terentianus Maurus, p. 2387. 

Versa vice si sit prior V, sequatur ilia ; 
Cum dico Vide, contulit I sonum priori, 
Ast ipsa manet tempore, quo sonabat ante ; 
Vocalibus hoc et reliquis prsedicta servat. 
Ut Fade, Feni, Vota refer, teneto Vultum ; 
Crevisse sonum perspicis, et coisse crassum ; 
Unde jEoliis litera fingitur Digammos. 
Quae de numero sit magis una consonantutn, 
Vocalis in istum mage quam versa sit usum. 

The same, p. 2397. 

Perdere V quia sic videtur usque vocalem sonum, 
Alteri quum preelocatur, nam facit Vita et Valens, 
Sordidum quiddam videmus absonumque excludere. 
jdSolica gens tunc Digammon denique illam scriptitat, 
Mutet ut situm figuree, quando mutabit sonum, 
Nominum multa inchoata Uteris vocalibus 
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^olicus usus reformat, et Digammon prseficit. 
jEolica etiam dialectos est fere mista ItalaB. 
*E(rar£pov quein dico Greece, Fesperum cognominat. 
^EffTtct sic Festa facta, Vestis icSvjff dicitur. 
Ivct quern Greece vocamus, Fim jubet me dicere. 
Ectp est multis in usu, et magis poeticum est, 
Hp enim nativa vox est, ilia Fer hoc dictitat. 
Quos Homerus dixit Everovg, ilia Fenetos autumat. 
Fiola flos qui nominatur, hanc Graii vocant tov. 
Et lohetog violeus fit crede Marco TuUio. 
Quamque Irvv dicunt Achaei, hanc finw gens jSlolis, 
Plura Sappho comprobavit, jEoles et caeteri. 

Marius Victorinus, p. 2468. 

Scripseram Nostros antea sicut Graecos quo- 
que sedecim Uteris uses. F autem ^olis dun- 
taxat idem valere, quod apud nos V, cum pro 
consonante scribitur, vocarique BAT, et Di- 
gamma. 

Idem, p. 2461 . Litera u vocalis est, sed eadem 
vicem obtinet consonantis ; cujus potestatis 
notam Graeci habent F ; nostri vau vocant, et 
alii Digamma. Ea per se scripta non facit sylla- 
bam ; anteposita autem vocali facit, ut Yufiot^oLj 
TsKi^lSoXogj et FeXsvTj. Nos vero, qui non habemus 
hujus vocis nomen, aut notam, in ejus locum 
quoties una vocalis, pluresve junctae, unam sylla- 
bam faciunt, substituimus u literam. 

Claudius Caesar pro V consonante scribi jussit 
F iEolicum, sed inversum, ne confunderetur 
cum F, quod alium tunc sonum habuit. Qua- 
lia visuntur in inscriptionibus aevi Claudiani 
apud Gruterum, Ampliajit, termiriajitque. DI- 
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dl. VIUIR, XVJIR, lUJENTUTIS, OCTA- 

Suetonius in Claudio, c. 41. Novas etiam 
commentus est literas tres, et numero veterum 
quasi necessarias addidit. De quarum ratione 
cum privatus adhuc volumen edidisset, mox 
princeps non difficulter obtinuit, ut in usu quo- 
que promiscuo essent- Extat talis scriptura in 
plerisque libris ac diversis titulisque operum. 

Tacitus Annal. xi. 14, Novas literarum formas 
addidit vulgavitque; comperto Graecam quo- 
que literaturum non simul caeptam, absolutam- 
que. Quo exemplo Claudius tres literas adje- 
cit, quae usui, imperitante eo, post obliteratae, 
aspiciuntur etiam nunc in aere publicandis ple- 
biscitis per fora ac templa fixo. 

Aulus Gellius, xiv. 15. Divus, vivus, clivus, 
syllaba terminantur, quae per duo V scribenda 
est, propter cujus syllabae sonum declarandum 
reperta erat nova litera, quae Digamma appel- 
latur. 

Donatus ad Andriam, Ter. i. «. 

Davus non recte scribitur; Davos scriben^- 
dum ; quod nulla litera vocalis geminata unam 
syllabam facit. Sed quia ambiguitas vitanda 
est, nominativi singularis, et accusativi pluralis, 
necessario pro hac regula Digamma utimur, et 
scribimus Dajus, cerjus, corjus. 

The Manuscript also contains an examination 
of most of the words, which require the digam- 
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ma, and cites many of the passages, in which 
they appear, with many emendations. It also 
adduces the passages, in which he considers 
the form fiBog for e/jLog to be required. Lastly 
it contains various notes on the first five books 
of the Iliad, and down to the fifty-fourth line of 
the sixth. These subjects will hereafter be 
considered. 

6. The next person, who took up the subject, 
was the ingenious Richard Dawes, who, though 
much younger, was contemporary with Bentley 
at Cambridge. In his Critical Miscellanies he 
gives, what he calls, A Specimen of the proso- 
dial and analogical powder of the consonant or 
aspiration Vau, as it obtained in the Homeric 
language. He begins by adducing several 
authorities from the old Grammarians, which 
are nearly the same as those referred to by 
Bentley. He adds the following passage from 
Quintilian, b. 1, which however is referred to 
by Bentley. 

At Grammatici saltem omnes in hanc des- 
cendunt rerum tenuitatem desintne nobis aliquae 
necessariae literae ; non cum Graeca scribimus ; 
tum enim ab iisdem duas mutuamur, sed pro- 
prie in Latinis ; ut in his serous^ vulgus^ iEoLi- 
cuM DiGAMMA dcsidcratur. 

He also adduces the authority of Cicero, who 
refers to the digamma in a letter to Atticus, b. 
ix. 1. 9. Neque solum Romae, sed etiam Deli, 
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tuum DiGAMMA videram ; where some suppose, 
that he alluded to the first letter of his Formian 
farm, which he wished to sell to Atticus, and 
others to a mark, which the Romans used to 
denote, foenus, interest. Dawes also cites, and 
comments upon, the Delian inscription, in which 
the word AFTTO occurs ; but the meaning is 
not of so much importance, as the mere appear- 
ance of the letter. 

After some digressions, he proceeds to ob- 
serve, that according to the laws of metre a 
word beginning with a consonant and a short 
syllable must necessarily be preceded by a 
short vowel. If, then, we find, that a number 
of words, beginning with a short syllable, such 

as uvu^9 SKucTTogy BKriXog, BXitrcrea^ eXeop, soiKu^ Bopyu^ 

STTog^ are almost invariably preceded by a short 
vowel, we can come to no other conclusion, 
than that they also began with a consonant. 
He then enumerates and examines all the pas- 
sages in the Iliad, and Odyssey, in which the 
words uvu^ and ocvota-a-co occur, and finds, that 
they are generally preceded by a short vowel ; 
as in Arpst^Tig tb ai/a^, A. 7, and that in nearly 
all cases it is only necessary to remove the final 
I/, or make some other slight change in the pre- 
ceding word, to admit of their beginning with 
a consonant. He then adduces the words uo-rv^ 

VTTStVy spyoVj iXtog, Iptg, Krog^ oi^u^ otjcog, otvog^ which 

are generally preceded by a short vowel. It 
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was Dawes, who first pointed out, that the 
digamma ought to be inserted in many words 
before the Hquids X, fc, v, p, as in the words 

fXtccrofzoii, f[/,6yocc, fvB(poc, ff^iyf^^v^ g^Xa/3g, efpott(r6vjj 
sfpBB, Bfpe^B^ Bfpii^B. He conceived, that the words 
Setvog, J171/, (rociva)^ and (tbvco ought to be written 
with the digamma after the first letter, and that 
it ought to be inserted in the words Xu&;, t/&;, 
aop, ^ul'^Uy A/a, 0X00^, and some others, and he 
shewed, that it ought to be repeated in the 
perfects fBfotKu, and (Bfopyot, which Bentley had 
overlooked. Both these distinguished scholars 
consider the digamma to possess the same 
power and metrical effect of a simple conso- 
nant, as jQ or any other, and that if it is intro- 
duced in one place, it ought to be inserted in 
all the passages, where the same word occurs. 
Both also are of opinion, that it ought to be 
pronounced hke the English letter W. 

7. The theory of the digamma was now 
complete. It was approved of by Dr. Foster, 
the Head Master of Eton, in his treatise upon 
Accent and Quantity, in which he adduces 
some additional authorities and explanations, 
and traces it into the Latin language, the great 
descendant from the iEolic dialect. 

8. The digamma, however, remained hidden 
in the manuscript of Bentley, until it was 
revived, and brought into notice by Heyne in 
his edition published in 1802. The original 
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manuscript was confided to his care by the 
Master and Seniors of Trinity College, to whom 
he expresses his gratitude in his preface, V. i. 
p. 15, and in V. iii. p. 93, he gives some account 
of the Manuscript. In the margin under the 
text, he has printed in capital letters all those 
passages, in which he conceives the digamma 
ought to be inserted, and from time to time 
discusses the point in his voluminous notes, 
and notices the readings and emendations of 
Bentley. He reserves his general observations 
to the seventh volume, where in his second 
Excursus to the nineteenth book he gives some 
account of what has been done by others, and 
in a third and fourth Excursus he" enters more 
fully into the subject, and examines all the 
words, to which the digamma is usually affixed. 
On the whole it is a useful synopsis, and gives 
considerable assistance to the inquirer. He 
has however fallen into some heresies, as that 
the digamma was not preserved in compound 
words. He is not very successful in his emen- 
dations, and is too fond of condemning verses, 
which are easily amended. 

9. In the year 1815, Bishop Marsh published 
his Horse Pelasgicae, in which he inquires into 
the origin and language of the Pelasgi, or 
ancient inhabitants of Greece, and gives a 
description of the Pelasgic or iEolic Digamma, 
as represented in the various inscriptions, in 
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which it is still preserved, and attempts to 
determine its genuine Pelasgic pronunciation. 
He is of opinion, that the pronunciation was 
the same as that of the English F. It is a very 
masterly performance, and was fully reviewed 
in the Quarterly by Ugo Foscolo, who was so 
full of the subject, as to call the house in which 
he resided Digamma Cottage. 

10. Before the publication of Heyne's edition, 
Payne Knight had published his observations 
on the Greek Alphabet, but his edition of 
Homer did not appear until the year 1820. The 
Prolegomena are written in very beautiful Latin, 
and contain a great mass of curious research 
into Grecian Antiquity. He gives an account 
of the coins, and inscriptions, in which the 
digamma is preserved. From these and other 
sources, he endeavours to restore the ancient 
orthography of Homer. He is not however 
consistent in his alterations. Though he writes 
TTcr^ /3<r, and <p(r for ij/, and x(r, %(r, and ya- for £, 
yet he retains the modern letters i?, 6, (p, %, and 
ta. He makes so many alterations in the spell- 
ing, that it is often difficult to recognise the 
words. The use of 66 and oo, as diphthongs is 
disagreeable to the eye, and with many other 
changes is not necessary for the metre. He is 
most unmerciful in his condemnation, not only 
of single lines, but of whole passages containing 
hundreds of verses. 
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11. All modern scholars in our own country 
are agreed, as to the necessity of introducing 
the digamma into the poems of Homer. The 
Bishop of Durham, Dr. Maltby, in his valuable 
preface to his Thesaurus, and the Bishop of 
London, Dr. Blomfield, in his remarks on the 
Grammar of Matthiae, both agree that it is 
the only mode of restoring the metre. The 
opinion of the Bishop of Gloucester, Dr. Monk, 
has before been given. Dunbar alone in his 
prosody condemns it, and introduces in its 
place the new and unheard of doctrines, that 
open vowels at the ends of words are unobjec- 
tionable, and that any syllable may be made 
long in arsis, or in the first syllable of a foot, 
which entirely overturn all the received rules 
of prosody, and destroy all the harmony of 
versification. It is the doctrine of Hermann, 
and Dr. Maltby, true to a certain extent, but 
pushed by Dunbar to extravagance. Hermann 
himself approved of the digamma, both in his 
notes on the Orphic Poems, and. in his Pro- 
sody ; in the latter he says, Plurimis in locis, 
in quibus nunc hiatus esse videtur, digamma, 
cujus varias potestates ac pronunciationes non- 
dum satis explanatas habemus, interpositum 
fuisse constat. 

Buttmann, in his grammar, gives in his ad- 
herence, and has a short summary of the 
evidence, on which the doctrine rests. Spitzner, 
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in his treatise on Heroic verse, is opposed to the 
digamma ; but his observations are principally 
directed against the emendations of Heyne* 
He gives a useful collection of the metrical 
errors introduced by the omission of the digam- 
ma, and is obliged to confess, that they occur 
much more frequently before some particular 
words, than before others^ He makes no at- 
tempt to remedy the numerous anomalies, 
which he records. He also gives a collection 
of the passages, which reject the digamma. 

12. The various inscriptions, in which the 
digamma is contained, may be seen in the 
beautiful work of Mr. Rose. The Elean treaty, 
which is the principal one, was executed on a 
brazen tablet, probably about six hundred 
years before the Christian sera. The words, to 
which the letter F is therein affixed, are fparpa, 

FuXetoig^ Evfuoiotg^ fereotj feTrog^ (ufyov^ and fsrug. 
The words uvfro^ A/f/, foiKio^^ ftKocn, fenx, FsXuTtvTiVj 
fufvm^ fvKtot, ft(rorBXtoij Paij/afudo^, AvXotfvoog^ KiQcC" 
pufv^og^ Tpuyufv^og^ Kcofjcufv^og^ and foi are found 
in other inscriptions. The digamma is also 
frequently found upon coins, particularly the 
letters FA, FAAEIXIN, and F ASIXIN . 

13. We learn from Herodotus in his Ufe of 
Homer, that he drew his origin from Cuma, an 
iEolian city in Asia Minor. He also shows, 
that the mode of sacrifice described by Homer 
was neither Ionian, nor Doric, but iEolic. For 
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the ^olians alone did not burn the intestines, 
and they alone made use of Trefc^r&ijQoXa, or forks 
with five prongs ; the word Trgfc^rg, he observes, 
is ^olic. Dionysius HaJicamensis remarks, 
that exactly the same sacrificial rites were per- 
formed by the Romans, who were an ^olic 
race, in his days. Many other words also 
peculiar to the iEolians are found in Homer, 
as TTurvpsg for four. The population of Cuma 
was mixed, which may account for the admix- 
ture of Ionic forms. It may be doubted, if 
Homer made use of any forms which are pro- 
perly Doric. 

14. There is nothing extraordinary in the 
disappearance of the digamma from the poems 
of Homer. It is very uncertain, whether they 
were originally committed to writing, or were 
preserved by oral tradition. The only line in 
Homer, which mentions writing, is in the sixth 
book of the Iliad, where Proetus is said to have 
written many soul destroying things in a closed 
tablet ; this is very singular, as writing must 
long before have been known to the Israelites, 
the iEgyptians, and the Phoenicians, and letters 
are said to have been introduced into Greece 
by Cadmus. We have however no Grecian 
inscriptions of very ancient date. 

15. Nothing is more variable, than the pro- 
nunciation of languages. In this, and in all 
European countries, each province has its pecu- 
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liarities. If the plays of Shakespeare had been 
handed down to us through the mouths of 
Londoners, they would have lost the letter H, 
and V would have been changed into W. We 
know, that the poems of Homer came to us 
through the Athenians, who did not use the 
digamma. We are informed by Quintilian, i. 
5, that some of the Greeks in the time of Cicero 
could not pronounce the letter F, and that he 
laughed at a witness, who could not pronounce 
Fundanius, the name of the person, against 
whom he came to give evidence. He says, 
that the Greeks aspirated the F. 

15. The Greek O, or PH, was an aspirated 
labial, pronounced with joined lips, and probably 
was not unlike the German PF in the words 
pferd and pfropfen. The letters F and V are den- 
tilabial, and are formed by touching the upper 
teeth with the under lip. Terentianus says, 

Nos, siquando Graecum * necesse est exprimi, 
P et H simul solemus, non Latinam banc F ponere : 
Cujus a Grseca recedit lenis atque babes sonus. 

Imum superis dentibus adprimens labellum 
Spiramine leni, vel ut birta Graica vites, 
Hanc F ore sonabis^ modo quae locata prima est. 

In English we make no difference between 
PH and F, but it is clear, that the O and the 
digamma had not the same sound, whether the 
latter was pronounced like the EngUsh F, V, 
or W, or like the German W, which is inter- 
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mediate between the English V and W. The 
use of the digamma was long retained in many 
parts of Greece, and the dentilabial letters are 
not unknown to the modern Greeks, who pro- 
nounce au, €v, and ov like av, ev, and ov. The 
Athenians, by omitting a letter in Homer, 
which they could not pronounce, have pro- 
duced great errors of metre. It is the same 
thing as if all the Fs and Vs were omitted in 
the jEneid, and it were printed, 

Arma, irumque cano^ Trojae qui primus ab oris 
Italiam, ato prougus, Lainaque enit. 

The scholar would shrink back with horror 
from such verses ; but they would not be more 
disagreeable than, uvrovg ^e eXcop^ ATpuSifjg tb uvoc^j 
and, xotf^Bvrot Jg elf/^xru bco-bv, in Homer. The 
metre of Homer is in fact more correct and 
constructed upon stricter principles, than that 
of either Virgil or Ovid. They have admitted 
many licences, misled by the supposed example 
of their great master in the corrupted state, 
in which they knew him, which he would not 
have allowed. 

16. There was probably considerable variety 
in the manner in which the digamma was used 
at different periods. Though other authorities 
may be usefully adduced in confirmation, it is 
not safe to rely on any other than that of Homer 
himself. Each word which appears to require 
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it, must be carefully examined in all the pas- 
sages, where it occurs ; the number of the places, 
which require, which admit, and which reject 
it, must be noted* Many places, which reject 
it, will have little weight against many, which 
require it, if any general reason can be assigned, 
such as in the word fsKoca-rog^ which has been 
frequently substituted for its synonym uTro^vreg. 
An Index has been constructed of all the words 
in the Iliad, which require the digamma, though 
it has not been thought necessary to print it. 
For most words, it was formed from Homer 
himself, though for a few, which it subsequently 
became necessary to examine, the copious Lexi- 
con of Damm has been considered sufficient. 
From the result of this inquiry it appears, that 
the metre requires the support of the digamma 
in above three thousand instances, and admits it 
in the same words in above four thousand other 
instances. On the other hand it rejects it in 
about one hundred and fifty instances ; this at 
first sight may appear a formidable number; 
but if the particular cases be examined, the 
alterations required will appear so easy and 
obvious, that, considering the gross errors of 
metre introduced by the omission of the letter, 
they may be looked upon as confirmations of, 
rather than as objections to the theory. It is 
wonderful, that more alterations have not been 
made. Many of the instances are repetitions 
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of the same error, which may be removed by 
the same remedy. Where an error can be 
removed by a mere transposition of the words 
it is hardly to be considered as an objection. 
If the transcribers happened to omit a word, 
rather than make an erasure, which would spoil 
the beauty of the copy, they were in the con- 
stant habit of introducing it later in the verse. 
So an ancient word may often be substituted 
for a modern. The language of Homer was 
foreign to the later Greeks ; and it was usual 
to write the modern word in red ink over the 
ancient by way of explanation ; it will be easily 
seen, how readily in subsequent copies these 
glosses would slip into the text. Sometimes 
whole lines have thus been added, when the 
explanation has been more extensive. Emen- 
dations also would frequently be made, where 
the loss of the digamma produced errors of 
metre. The Latin transcribers, as in their own 
language, were in the habit of writing all words 
at length without cutting off the final vowels. 
All editors, beginning with Zenodotus, Aristo- 
phanes, and Aristarchus, have made various 
alterations. There is no sacred text, which we 
can know with certainty to be that of Homer. 
Even the Florentine, or first printed edition, 
has such lines, as, *ilg rm fjCitrxof^Bvcav Byivsro /a%iy 
T6 (polSog TB. Nevertheless the transcribers, hav- 
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ing no certain rule to guide them, have in ge- 
neral adhered to the text. Their very errors 
often point out the true reading. Where there 
is a manifest error, even though we cannot 
with certainty discover, what Homer wrote, as 
where there are several unobjectionable methods 
of removing it, yet it seems better to adopt one 
of them, submitting the others to the judgment 
of the reader. If we have distinct authority 
for the reading in some other unsuspected pas- 
sage, we may be sure, that Homer might at 
least have written so. It is possible, that some 
variations may have been admitted as excep- 
tions to general rules ; but if it be so, we must 
take care, that they be not so numerous, as to 
subvert the rule. Exceptions, if rare, are said 
to confirm a rule. Another common error of 
the transcribers was to change one preposition 
for another, especially, where for the sake of 
the metre, it had been used in a more uncom- 
mon sense. 

!?• It has not before been observed, that the 
letters f and e are frequently transposed in the 
beginning of words. The transposition of let- 
ters is common in the Greek language, and is 
noticed in the Grammars ; as BTrpo^Qov for BTrocpOov^ 
B^pccKov for iSupKovy KupTBpog for icpurepogj and Kotprog 
for ycpotroq. In like manner, fepsw, ftpvca^ and fexiy- 
Xog become, Bfptoi^ sfpu^, and tDKuXog. So tfXov is 
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used for fsXov, as bttXb for TrcXa, and sfep^ov for efpe- 
iov. This observation accounts for many ap- 
parent objections to the digamma. 

18. The omission of the digamma has caused 
many important rules of Homeric prosody to 
be overlooked ; indeed the errors introduced 
by its loss are so numerous, that he is by many 
thought to have adhered to scarcely any rule 
at all. The monstrous doctrine^ destructive of 
all metre, has been brought forward by Dunbar, 
and others, that a short syllable may be em- 
ployed at pleasure at the beginning of a foot 
Even monosyllables ending in e, and other 
short vowels, are constantly taken for long syl- 
lables, and are left open before vowels. Such 
verses, as, *H Je fjutyot tuxovcu utto eo x,uf2l3uXiv vlov, 
pass without challenge. The transcribers have 
introduced errors in some places, which are 
not remedied by the digamma. These how- 
ever are comparatively few, and are generally 
easily amended. Even if some be left, this 
does not seem to be any reason, why we should 
refuse to apply a remedy, founded on strong 
evidence, which removes above three thousand 
defects of metre from the Iliad alone, and 
which is, if possible, still more imperatively 
demanded by the Odyssey, by the Hymns, and 
by Hesiod. 

19. It will be found, that a short vowel at 
the end of a word, whether in composition or 
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not, is rarely left open before another vowel, 
except in certain words ; and that before these, 
short vowels are constantly left open. It seems 
reasonable therefore to conclude, that these 
words began with a consonant. 

20. In like manner, it will be found, that short 
vowels are rarely made long, either in the 
middle or at the end of words, before a single 
consonant, except in or before certain words ; 
and that in and before these words they are 
frequently made long. It seems therefore rea- 
sonable to conclude, that in such words a con- 
sonant has been lost. It will be found too, 
that, excepting the words ^sog and Ji?v, such 
instances only occur before liquids and the 
letter tr, before which the digamma is easily 
pronounced. Before the digamma also and a 
liquid, short vowels are made common, as we 
should expect, while before the digamma and 
<r, they are invariably long. There is scarcely 
any word beginning with the letter p, which 
does not frequently make short vowels long 
before it ; hence it is reasonable to conclude, 
that all words beginning with p took the di- 
gamma. Gregory, Bishop of Corinth, in his 
book on dialects says, the jEolians prefixed the 
letter (i before p ; but it seems probable, that 
he only adopted that letter, as the nearest in 
sound to the digamma, that the Greek Alphabet 
contained. So Eustathius says, the iEolians 

D 
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wrote 13 pot for ^a, and ISpu^tov for pu^iov. Perhaps 
Hesychius adopts the letter y, as the nearest 
in form to the digamma. He also prefixes 
the letter <r to many words beginning with jl6, 
as in XfjLocpocyvu for fjuourrt^^ I^fJUTcpov for fJHTcpov^ ^(^v^, 
J^fjitvGuj and J^/jbivGog for [Jivg, whence I^fjuvOevg the 
name of Apollo, cfjioyepog and trfioytpog for {jLoyepog^ 
and XfjLvog, down looking, from f/jivco. It is not 
improbable, that in some dialects the sibilant 
was substituted for the digamma ; but it seems 
better to adopt the latter in Homer, as short 
vowels are made common before it, when it 
precedes a liquid. So vecpog might have been 
^vecpog like Svocpog' but if it were so, there seems to 
be no reason, why the ^ should have been omitted, 
and the digamma equally represents the metrical 
effect. On the contrary, since Hesychius has 
Tvocpogy ux^vg, and Vvocpeov, fju^Xuv^ we probably 
should read {vo(pogiovho(pog^?j\d fvo(f>epov for Svo(pepov. 
It cannot be said, that this power is due to <r 
and all liquids from their nature. The word 
ffjieyocg makes short monosyllables long before 
it in twenty-seven instances, and the word 
fpLsyupov makes short vowels long at the end of 
prepositions in thirteen places ; whereas not a 
single instance occurs before ptev or jito/, words 
still more common. So fvecpog requires the di- 
gamma in twelve places, and vrivg in not one. 
Again fXia-aroptui requires it in twelve places, and 
Xocog in not one. Fcnvca makes short vowels long 
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in thirty-three places, and croi in not one. This 
cannot be the effect of accident. 

21. Before the letter X, the letter f is easy of 
pronunciation, and though we do not prefix it 
in English to the letters m, n, or s, yet ([^syug, 
fvBq>ogy and f(revco are quite as easy to pronounce, 
as r[Aifj(r(rea^ irvBca^ and ij/y^i?. Whatever may 
have been the old iEolic pronunciation, we, 
as in the case of other letters, ought to adopt 
the sound of the English f, which is indicated 
by the form, and which is most agreeable to 
our ears. This is the pronunciation advocated 
by Bishop Marsh. Bentley and Dawes would 
pronounce it as w, which in English is prefixed 
to r in the words wrack, wreck, and write, 
though no longer sounded. Bentley is of 
opinion, that vinum in Latin was pronounced 
winum, but his reasons are not conclusive. 
The Germans pronounce their wein, nearly as 
w^e pronounce vine. The Latins wrote the 
consonant V and the vowel U with the same 
character V ; but we learn from Diomedes, 
that the sound was different, and nearer serfus 
than serwus in the word servus. Nor is the 
Greek representation of the letter V by OT any 
argument, as they probably pronounced it OV, 
as the Greeks do at this day. 

22. The determination of the place of the 
digamma in the middle of words is attended 
with more difficulty, than in the commence- 
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ment ; since the metre commonly less impera- 
tively requires it. Nevertheless it is very im- 
probable, that it did not sometimes occur there, 
and there are some signs, by which it may be 
detected. For instance, the word ufsKcav, which 
is always written ctKcav by the Attics, never 
occurs, where it may not be written in the 
former manner; hence, even if we did not 
know, that the simple word fsKcav required the 
digamma, we might conclude, that it was writ- 
ten with it. In like manner, any in sixteen 
places may be written ocfocrfjj and ccrog in six 
places ufocrog' aocfocrog^ also occurs in three 
places, and ufuaru^ oLfutrufMiv^ and afoccOriv are 
common. It may hence be pretty certainly 
concluded, that the true form was ufurvj, although 
ocTTj is required in three places. In other in- 
stances, the digamma is indicated by a doubt- 
ful vowel before a liquid, as in uffiuca^ A^/fXeu^*, 

23. Having premised these few general ob- 
servations, we will now proceed to examine all 
the words, to which the digamma belongs. 

Afap, but, admits the digamma in forty-four 
places. It is usually written ocrocp^ but this is 
contrary to all analogy; as uvrup is formed 
from ocvTB and ap, so ocfup is formed from av and 
up. There is a great analogy between the letters 
f and V. Payne Knight writes always af, afap, 
otfrotp^ and ufrog. 
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Afocca^ to injure, admits the digamma in thirty- 
seven places, and rejects it in four. Pindar has 
auaray, and Hesychius has A'yoc^e(r6ut,l3xoc7rTB(r6oci. 
This verb occurs only in the three aorists afocaruj 
to injure, ocfucufjLvjVy to err, ocfucrGTjVj to be injured ; 
except at T. 91, where for uuroti^ we should read 
ufaa-cBv^ is wont to injure. At T. 95, for oururo, 
the sense requires ocfuars' and at Od. X. 61, for ocas 
[4,By read ocfocan. At Z. 356, and XI. 28, for AXe^uv- 
ipou 6VBK uTTjg^ read, as at P. 100, AXB^ocv^pov bvbk ap- 
%ij^' so at E. 63, the ships of Paris are called up- 
XBKccKor and at X. 116, the expedition of Paris is 
called vBiKBog ctpx''^' Again at T. 88, for ariyi/, read 
oLpxifiv* as at B. 378, Agamemnon says, Bym i^pxov 
%aX69ra/va;i/. Attj is the Attic form. At E. 388 
and elsewhere, for arog 'TroXeptoio, read ufurog tfoXb- 
fAoio, the bane of war; ccfurog is the masculine 
of a fur fj. At Od. (p. 91 and %. 5, uufurog^ harm- 
less, makes the first and third short, and the 
second long. At H. 271, the Manuscripts and 
Eiditions have AypBi vvv fioi opLocarov uurov I^rvyog 
v^eop. Eustathius has uuutov the metre however 
is still imperfect; perhaps we might read uufu- 
To(pw^ or afuprvipovj or btt aufurov. At A. 223, for 
urocprvipoig read ufupri/jpoigj injurious, from afuca. 
We probably also for uTu<r6ccXogy should read 
afacBuXog. 

AfBi^co^ to sing, is never contracted into the 
Attic form aSco^ and the words ocvXufvSog, xcaptufv- 
Sogy zi6ocpocfvSogy ooc^ufvSogy rpuyufv^og occur in an 
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inscription. Hence Knight has properly edited 

otfeidca. 

AfXofjLaif to leap, commonly iXKofjuui^ seems to 
require the digamma, as it has the first long at 
E. 142 in b^uXXbtui, or B^ocfXBToci^ and at A. 298 in 
KuQocXXoizBvvj^ or KocTocfXofjLBVfj* and the first short 
at A. 192 in Eig I'TTTrovg ufXBTo^iy and at O. 536 in 
Bg TBixp^ ocfXriToci. If so, the digamma must be 
transposed in uXfro^ and B'lruXffiBvog^ whether they 
be contracted forms, or pluperfects. It per- 
haps has the digamma in the beginning in E/^ 
aXa faXro, A. 532, though we may read E/<rw ux' 
uXfTOy as at O. 125. AtH. 15 also, it was perhaps 
Ittttcov BTrtfuXfjLBvoVf though it is easy to read Itfttouv 
BTTocXffzBvov' at Od. CO. 319, wc may read btti f aX- 
ffjLBvog. At M. 438, for BcnjXocroj we may read ecriy- 
fXBTo. Hence is the Latin word salioj and in like 
manner ocXg^ salt, becomes sal. The word occurs 
in twenty places. 

AffjLuuy to mow, has the first syllable long at 
A. 67, T. 223, XI. 451, and Od. (p. 301, and short 
at H. 253, XI. 165, Od. B. 482, and i. 247 ; Uffjieov 
occurs at 2. 551. From this, we probably should 
write uffjLu^ocj a hay cart; Marius Victorinus 
says it was Fajtta^a. 

Afvofjiai^ to draw to a close, has the first long 
at K. 251, and short at £. 473. Hence, with the 
digamma transposed and resolved, we have etwca. 
At Od. y. 496, we have rifvov o^ov in the active 
voice. Hesychius has raii/erai, xwbi. 
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Afpi^g^ the God Mars, has the first common, as 
at £• 31, in Afpsg^ Afpe^, fipoToXoiye. It is said by 
Eustathius to be derived from fepBca, to speak. 
It has the first long in thirty-five places, and 
short in ninety-five. It makes Afpfjog in the 
genitive case, except in a few instances, which 
are easily amended. At B. 479, for Apei' Ss ^mfjv, 
read Zcovtiv S" Af p7jl\ At A. 441, the line is pro- 
bably spurious, as Discord was not the sister of 
Mars ; we may however, for Apsog uv^po<povoio, 
read Av^po(povca Afpfji\ At E. 757, the old reading 
is opm TocSe fipy AfiSrjXa' the modern reading of 
ApBi ToJg Tcuprepoc fspyoc is due to Aristarchus. At 
E. 837, for the unmetrical verse MfiSs crvy Apeoc 
TOv^B ^BiSiGi, read Miyi'g crv rov^^ Afpfjoc n SiSpiQi. At 

T. 47, for Apeog GepuTfovre^ read, as elsewhere, 

Gepo&TTOVTBg Afpujog. 

AfpBtm and ufpitrrog^ better and best, seem to 
be derived from Afpng' for all virtue was con- 
sidered to be comprised in military courage. 
AfpiCTTogj under the form copicrrog^ has the first 
long in eight places, and unnecessary particles 
are constantly placed before it, as in ox ocpia-rog, 
fABy apKTTog^ rov upi(rTov^ oi upicror oyjz does not 
occur before any other word. The digamma 
however is not absolutely required in this word, 
as for tapitrrog^ we may always read 0% upicrrog, og 
oefKTTog^ or (pspurrog. 

A%<fX6u^ has the second syllable common, 
which is usually indicated by the double form. 
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A%/X6i;^ and A^/XXeu^. That this is not a mere 
privilege of the letter X, appears from the word 
l3oc(nXsvg^ which, not having the digamma, never 
makes the second syllable long. A^ifXeu^ has 
the second long in one hundred and seventy 
places, and short in ninety-four. 

Bofpfjg^ the North Wind, commonly Bopefjg, 
requires the first syllable long at I. 5 and ***. 195, 
and admits it in four places. Hesychius has 
Boppa^, Boppu^cavy and Boppou, and Porphyry has 
Boppeifjg. Eustathius also has Boppa^, which was 
the common form in modern Greek, as in the 
Septuagint. The iEolic form would be Bofpi^g. 

Efaca^ to permit, appears to require the digam- 
ma. Hesychius has Efiourovj sucrov^ ]Cupaxou<r/0/,and 
Eua, ect. So Gregory of Corinth has ro soc bvo^^ and 
TO eoccrov svoccrov. It may also be some argument, 
that the penultima is short in the aorist at K. 
299, and in the future at Od. <p. 233. It has 
open vowels before it in some places, but it so 
constantly rejects the digamma, that it probably 
ought not to be prefixed. At B. 165 and 181, for 
Mi^Sb boc vfjo^j read Mtj^b (b vTjug Bfu. So at P. 16, 
for Tu) fiB Boc^ read Tcp av fju Bfot^ and at X. 339, 
for Myj fiB Boc^ read Mvj av fju Bfoc. At B. 132, A. 
549, T. 139, for the irregular form biuxti^ read 
Bfococn^ or Bfuovci. At T. 73, for UTrep irorufjioio 
BcocTiVj read irorufjucaCpiv Bfeacnv^ or TTOTUfjiov Bfotocnv. 
At K. 344, for AXx' BcafjLBv fnv Trpcorovj read AXXa f 
BfeafiBv Trpcarov, At E. 256, in rpB'iv fJL ouk, bol HuXkoLg 
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A^i^wy, we may read sfu with the second short Uke 
ovTU at A. 525, or rpsiv fju ovk nfoccrev AGrjvvj. This 
verb admits the digamma in seventy-four places. 

EfBiKoa-i^ twenty, seems to be the common 
Homeric form. It occurs in twenty-one in- 
stances ; in two places, I. 379 and X. 349, the 
particle tb may be omitted. At Od. jQ. 355 and 
6. 244, the form feijcoa-i is required. In inscrip- 
tions it is written fiKocn, and the Latin word 
viginti is derived from it. 

Efg^Jofta/, to wish, admits the digamma in 
twelve places, and this appears to be its true 
form, since the digamma is found in the cognate 
verb, feXTTOfjLut. At E. 481, for ru r sX^btocij read 
ra fexSercti, or a t efsX^eroci, and at ***, 122, for 
ExSofjLBvui before irB^mo^ we may read Fib[jlbvui^ 
which is more usual. 

'Erufpog^ a comrade, has the penultimate long 
in eighty places, and short in fifty-three; it 
therefore seems to require the digamma to make 
the penultimate common. 

Fayvup, to break, requires the digamma in 
eight places, admits it in six, and rejects it in 
one. At Y. 392, for ^iTTTTBiov Sb ol oc^b^ read 'Itt- 
TFBtov Je T 6fa^6. At A. 558, for ufjL(pig Buyriy where 
the second in Buyri is short, read ocfjLCpi focyvjcrav^ or 
uiJLq>ig Bfoc^uv. The digamma distinguishes this 
verb from otyca, to lead. 

FuicBcrarUfjLBvogj a proper name, requires the di- 
gamma at 4>. 141, the only place, where it occurs. 
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FuKvXog^ an acorn, requires the digamma at 
Od. K, 242. 

FaXiyiby requires the digamma at Z. 201 in Hroi 
TCMTrTTBdiov TO FocXri'iov oiog uXocro. This being a 
plain near Tarsus very probably took the di- 
gamma, nor is it likely to be derived from the 
Greek word uXfjlog. FctXuoig has the digamma in 
the Elean inscription. Perhaps ro ought to be 
omitted. Heyne prefixes the digamma. 

FaX/^, enough, requires the digamma in six 
places, admits it in six, and rejects it in three. 
At P. 54, for off uXig o^vufielSpvx^y vScop^ read 06 1 jSe- 
fipvxBv focXtg vScap' the penultimate of tBefipvx^y is 
uniformly long, as at P. 264, N. 393, IT. 486, and 
Od. [JL. 242, and uvulSifipvxBv occurs nowhere else. 
At O. 236 and 344, for kut udtov uXig ecav^ read 
jcocT OLVTOV Bcruv focXig. 

FuXm^ or efuXcavj to be taken, seems to be a 
passive aorist. It requires the digamma in five 
places, and admits it in seven. At Od. %. 230, 

2iy S^ rjXco fiovXri should be Xri ^ efuXco fSovXri. Ea- 

XcaKcc^ SO common in Attic writers, does not 
occur in Homer. The other moods are focXoirjv^ 

focXcocaj focXmon^ fuXovcra, and focXovn. At E. 487, 
for cog ocvl/tcri Xivov ocXovn iFotvotypov^ read u>g wi^itn Xb- 
ovTB [uXovTB TFotvotypov* Xivov IS uowhcrc else put for 
a net, and (ocXovtb has the first short, and is im- 
properly put in the dual number. Homer con- 
stantly describes two lions, as going out together, 
as at E. 554, K. 297, N. 198, and £. 579. Bentley 
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proposed Trotvaypoio foiXovng^ but then it ought to 
be eag gi, as at B. 780, E. 374, and A. 467. A^i^eg^ 
according to Hesychius, were the felloes of a 
wheel, and Tramypov probably means the hunter's 
circle, and not a net, 

Fava^j a king, requires the digamma in ninety- 
eight places, and omitting the final v, or making 
some other slight change in the termination of 
the preceding word, it admits it in eighty-eight. 
It can only be said to reject it in two places, 
fl. 449 and 452, where for ayaxr/, read ccv uKrriy 
on the shore, as the sense and grammar require. 
At A. 288, for 7rotvrB(r(ri S* uvxa-CBiv^ Bentley reads 
TrocvTBCcn focvuca^iv^ and Dawes Ttacnv Jg fuvoco'crtiv* 
either will do. At B. 672, for Xupoiroio r uvuicrog^ 
read Xotpoirog re favaKrog, for the name was Xapoil/, 
A. 426. At H. 162, for TTpcarog fjLSV aya^, read ^rrpeorog 
fpu fuvoc^. At I. 73, for '7roXB6(r(r$ S' a^vodorcrug^ read 
TToXeciv ^B fayoc(rcrBig. At I. 247, for AXX' ava, ei, where 
the hiatus offends against metre, read AXXa fuv\ 
er so we have Zeu fuvu at r, 351 and n. 233, and 
XI focv\ e'TTsi^fi in the Hymn to Apollo, 526. At O. 
639, for EvpvarOrjog uvuKrog^ read ^DpucrQyfi fuvaxri. 

Bentley and Dawes propose uBGxm. At IT. 172, 
for ip/uccB^ read Bfoivocarcre. At IT. 507, for upf^ar 
uvoLKreav^ read with Bentley and Dawes, api^t 
focvoacrmj as each pair of horses could only draw 
one chariot ; so at n. 507, for upfioLr uva^ycrcav^ 
read apjtta fuvotjcreg. At IT. 523, for AXXa av Trep 
fAoi^ otvoc^^ ro^B KocpTBpov IXKog uKBcarut, read jtte, focvoc^' 
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Homer delights in the double accusative. At 
T. 124, transpose, and read, ApystoKn fuvoarareiJLBy 
OX) foi otfBiTceg. There is scarcely one exception in 
the Odyssey. At |. 395, for E/ [zev kbv voarrfjarif 
otvoc^ TBogj read E/ icbv vo(rT7j(rf}(ri fuvoc^ Tsog, and at 
£. 438, in a spurious passage for xv^ocivb h 6vfjLov 
avuKTog, we may read with Dawes GvfjLov S' iuivb 

fOCVUKTOg. 

FavSocvca^ to please, requires the digamma in 
fourteen places, admits it in twenty-nine, and 
rejects it in one. At r. 173, for [jloi uSbivj read 
fjLB feXBiv^ which affords a much better sense, and 
is more accordant with what Helen says at Z. 
346. The form bvuSbv occurs at H. 340, P. 647, and 
Od. TT. 28 ; in all of these places, it is preceded 
by (Tor hence we probably should read g-bOiv 
(uSbv, or we may read aroi Bvfothv. Bentley pro- 
poses Bfxhv^ but the first would be short ; Heyne 
proposes effa^gy, which is contrary to analogy. 
Other forms are fyjcrocro^ [BfuSoru^ and fucfjiBvog. 
Its derivatives are frjhg, whence in English sweet, 

f^^of , ffjSvfzog for fvjSvSvfjtog^ fyj^ufBTrrigy ffjuBXifrfSi/jg, [ocSogy 
and fBfu^vjKOTBg. Hesychius has FaJg/i/, %a/)/<r6(r- 
6ur raoBcoy X^P^' TadBtrOuij '^^Bcrdoci* TmSovtcci^ eu- 
(ppuivovToct' TaSog^ o^og' TocSovoCj ihov^ read iihov* 
rocTjUj read Tockoc^ '^^Bcag' and Tutcv, iJJu. 

Favvjpj a man, requires the digamma prefixed 
in ociO'xiO'Tog Jis faviyp, B. 216, and we have the 
evidence of Dionysius for this form. We might 
indeed read utorx^o-rog S" ufvi^py which is the more 
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common form, as appears from the first syllable 
being long in forty-five places, and short in 
fifty-eight. In the oblique cases, it is always 
long, as when it would be required short, the 
contracted form uv^pog is used. This would 
regularly be afvpog, but, as the word would be 
difficult to pronounce, the digamma has been 
changed and transposed. In like manner, in 
otvOpcoTTog^ it has been changed into 6. Hesy- 
chius has aJ/>/, avSpi^ nocfzcpvXiOiy and Al'Spocpmrty 
etv^pcav avuiperiKia. Hence perhaps at.B. 651, for 
av^piCpovTfij we may read aJ^pitpovrnj^ as the metre 
requires. The emendation, uvSpeicpovT'^j is con- 
trary to analogy, and makes the metre still 
worse. So we have in Hesychius A^pon/jg^ hvu- 
fjLig^ which may in like manner stand for uvlporyig 
at n. 857, X. 363, and XI. 6. At B. 651, it is easy 
to amend fiporoXoiy^. 

Fapaiog^ thin, requires the digamma in three 
places, and admits it in one. Hence is Focpoa- 
OvpBi^y B. 571. It is probably connected with fupyj. 

FupSfjiog^ a watering place, requires the di- 
gamma at O. 346 in the compound veofupSTjg. 
Hence at 2. 521, for 061 r upSfjLog^ read 061 [ocpSfjLog^ 
and at Od. v. 247, for bv ^, or ev S^ apS[jLoi^ read Kui 

fOtpOfJLOl. 

Fctpri, loss, requires the digamma at IT. 512, 
and admits it in four places. At M. 334, for 
otrrig ol apvjVy read og fota fupi/jv. 

Fupvi^^ the name of a place, seems to require 
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the digamma at B. 507 in ^n'oXvcrucpvXov Fapviyv, 
and from the analogy of fupvog. 

Fupgj a lamb, does not occur in the nomina- 
tive case, but makes focpvog in the genitive. Per- 
haps the true Homeric form is fpyjv^ fpyjvog^ as it 
occurs in TroXvfpfivBg at I. 154 and 296. It requires 
the digamma at A. 158, 435, and 0. 131, and 
admits it in thirteen places. Fupvuog admits it 
in two. 

FacTTu, a city, requires the digamma in sixty- 
two places, admits it in twenty-nine, and rejects 
in two. At A. 732, for A/jLCptarruvTo Syj ucrrvj read 
FacTTu Jiy ufjicpicrro^vTc^ and at 2. 274, Bentley alters 
the preceding word l£o/x6v into llere, or foccrrv 
into uf^fiB' perhaps however, it is better for 
aoTTV Sb TTupyoi to read ufifjn ce fourrv. At F. 140, 
for acTTBog read ApyBog^ which was the word used 
by the Greeks for their country, Bentley would 
read TrporBpou^ }c»i fu<rrBog. 

FsSBtpct, the hair, requires the digamma in two 
places, n. 795 and X. 315, admits it in two, and 
rejects it in two. At T. 382, omit rpvcpocXBicty which 
is improperly repeated, and read, as at X. 315, 

KOCXUI ^B TrBpifCBtOVTO fBOBipOCl, At O, 347, for %a/j06< 

^g, [jLiv ocrrig B^BipBi, where fjLiv is improperly placed 
before ocrrig^ read %a<p6/ ^\ ocrng (b fB^sipBt. 

FsOvog, a tribe, requires the digamma in eight 
places, and admits it in fifteen. 

FbiSooj to see, with its derivatives requires the 
digamma in two hundred and fifty-seven places. 
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and admits it in two hundred and sixty-six ; nine 
passages require emendation. Two rejections 
occur in the same line at r. 2^24, which evidently 
shows, that the passage has been tampered 
with. The verse is commonly read, Ov rore y 
cog OSvcriog uyoccro'afJLeO* Sidog iSovreg^ which would 
be uyucra'afjLBSoc fstSog fi^ovreg. The sentiment is 
at variance with the representation of Ulysses 
throughout the whole Iliad and Odyssey, in 
which his appearance is always described as 
noble and handsome, and agrees only with the 
Tragedians, who have misrepresented him, and 
described him, as base, and even foolish. It 
is also a lame and impotent conclusion to the 
most splendid passage in Homer. Quiqtilian 
translates the passage, hunc, ut Deum., homines 
intuebuntur, and the same sentiment is thus 
expressed in the Odyssey at 6. 173, Epxof^svov S" 
uva [atrrv^ Qbov cag^ Bicropocaariv. There can be no 
doubt therefore, that Homer wrote. Toy totb y\ 
tag TB Qbov, i/jycc(r(rufjL66^ BicopoavTBgy or something 
similar. 

At A. 203, H Ivcc vl3piy iSrig^ offends against the 
metre by the hiatus, as well as by the short 
syllable before the digamma. The particle H 
is often inserted, where the metre rejects it. 
The true reading, 'Ofpoc fiSrig vfiptvj may be col- 
lected from Od. X. 92 ; 

TiTTT GLUT , CO ovcTrivB, XiTTcov (puog HgX/O/O, 
HXu06f , o{poL fiSrig vsKVocg^ kui arBpTTBU x^PV^ 9 
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At A. 232 and 240, the synonymous word opx 
may be substituted for i Jo/, and in like manner at 
r. 453, opxTo for i^otTo, and at A . 5 16, for odi [jLeOievTag 
tSoiTo^ read odiv fjLsGievTug opxro. At XI. 337, for, [ai^t 
up Tig /Jy, read [jltj rtg fe fi^ri. At H. 472, for JcotKog 
g/Jgrai, read KUKog ea'csrui. At X. 407, for ttuiS^ 
e(nSov(ruj read ^ra/Ja ftSovcru. At A. 508 and H. 21, 
for nepyocfjtov sKKXTiScavy read with Knight Tlipyu" 
fiov eTCKUTicav^ as IStiGbv koctiovctu at A. 475. 

Fsi^co does not occur in the present active, 
and in the present passive fe/Jo^a/ signifies to 
appear. The second aorist is sfi^ov' hence at A. 
112, for EtSev, read E(rfiS\ and at T. 292, for E^^ov 
TTpo ^TTToXiog^ read TIpo TrroXiog BfiSov. The future 
faaroptoci signifies, I will know, and efBKrufjLi/jVf I 
appeared. The perfect middle fot^u signifies 
only, I know. It is formed fo/Ja, foitrOu, foi^e^ 
fiSfjiey, fta-Se, ficratri. The pluperfect is commonly 
written tjJea, but this is an Attic form, and 
analogy requires foi^iW the third plural is fia-ccv, 
2. 405. In the imperative it forms, [itrdi^ ficTco^ 
fia-re. The other moods* are fBtSeivjv, fet^coj and 
[iSptevxi. The participle f6/5lw^ makes fiSvix in the 
feminine; hence at 1. 128, for epyeiSvtotg, read fepyu 
fioviotgy and at P. 5, for ov Trpiv etSviUj read ov Trptv ys 
fiSvtu. Hence also fei^og with its compounds, and 
fBidcaXov, fidpiiri, aficptg, ufiSpetfjy Afigj and fivSuXXofjLotu 

Fei^Bca, to know, does not seem to be an Homeric 
word ; therefore at A. 546, for EtSricBiv^ read the 
common form Ebutbo-^ui. So at Od. ^. 257, read 
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FeitrBtrOui Truvrm OuiniTccav, and at iy. 327, Fitaut nj^e 

KUl UVTOg. 

Fgixo;, to yield, with its derivatives, requires the 
digamma in one hundred and thirty-six places, 
admits it in fifty-six, and rejects it in nine. At 
A. 294, for vTrsi^ofjiutj which offends against sense 
and grammar, as well as metre, the true reading 
is vTTKrxof^oci^ I undertake, as at K. 39 in vTna-xKTcu 
Toh fBpyovj and so at K. 303 and N. 366. At B. 
233, for ov fjLBv BoiKBj read ovh fBfoiKB. At r. 286 
and 459, for ^vnv^ BOiZB, read ^v tb fBfoiKs. At A. 
286 and O. 379, for ov yup boikb, read ovh (Bfoizs. 
At T. 282, for iKBXfj, read (piXrj. At O. 254, Tea 
Bijceag does not offend against the digamma, but 
there is no such word, and the metre does not 
admit fBfoiKcag. The true reading is Ta ftKsXog. 
At Y. 66, for KuX' BiKoiu, which would be kuXoc 
(BfiKvsuj read jcuXx fBfoijcBi. At A. 126, for ovk 
BTTBoiKB, read ouh fsfotKB. The word bttboikb occurs 
in five other places, A. 341, I. 392, K. 146, X. 71, 
and XI. 595 ; but it is a mere substitute for fgfo/xg, 
which without the digamma would offend 
against the metre. At H. 217 and P. 354, for Bn 
Bixh read en (bmbj as at 2. 520 and X. 321. 
Hence also are fBfiyfjLut, fBi<rx,ea, f^<r%a;, fiycBXog and 
fBtKBXog, 6BofBiKBXog, ccfBiKTjgj ufBiKi^co, ufBijcBXiog and 
ufBTCfjXiog, BTTiftJCTog, and f^BvofBiKi^g. At X. 336, for 
ul'jccag, read Koczcag, 

FbiXbco, to inclose, with (bXov and its other deri- 
vatives, requires the digamma in fifty-four 

E 
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places, admits it in two hundred and ninety- 
four, and rejects it in two only. At 2. 294, 
6uXoc(r(riii r iX<roci has been substituted for kus ufji<p^ 
uXoc feXcrxtj which is the reading at A. 409. At 
*• 295, for BBX<rocij read BfeX<rccg. At N. 204, efXi- 
^ufiBvog might be read, but as feXitrcreo requires 
the digamma in twenty places, it may be better 
to transpose the words and read 2^«/pijJoy Sb 

fiiv riKB fBXi^otjJLBvog J/' OfjLiXov. At A. 156, for HccvTfj 

T BiX\)(pom^ read, as the sense requires, Uocvtu tb 
fBiXv(poci)v . Hence also are fsfBXfjLBOx at A. 662 j 
fsfBXfjLBvo^j BfuXfjv^ fBXup^ ufi(ptfBXKr(rocqy and perhaps 
p^^^i fsX/ie^t?;]/, and fBkXuf or BfXoc^. FbXov or BfXoVy 
to take, is the aorist of (biXbcoj and properly 
signifies to catch. It requires the digamma 
before it in four places, B. 332, E. 118, 576, and 
X. 253, and the form sfXovj commonly b^Xovj is 
constantly required. It never makes the first 
long, except in the indicative. At A. 301, for 
Tcov ovK ay n (pBpoi^ ocv Ixwv, where up is improperly 
repeated, read Tm ov tcbv n (pBpoi<rOx feXuv. VbvtOj 
which occurs at 0. 43^ N. 25, 241, and 2. 476, is 
derived from (bXbtoj and should be written (bXto. 
Eustathius says, the Dorians used (pivTvjg for (piX- 
Tvig^ and (pivrog for (piXrurog* but Homer does not 
use Doric forms. 

FgiTTow or BfBi'n'ovj to say, with its derivatives 
requires the digamma in two hundred and fifty- 
five places, admits it in three hundred and forty, 
and rejects it in seventeen. At A. 106, for to 
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xpfjyvov eiTTigj read roc jcpfiyvcc fsiTreg. At H. 277, 
for 6i7fB J!b fwOovy read lyp^e Jc fA^vOeav. At A. 790, 
for Tout' g<^D/^, read 'Esmoig tuvt\ or TocvTocarv fstTr. 
At P. 260, for ovvofixT BiTToi, read ovvofiu fuTroi. At 
H. 68, 349, 369, 0. 6, and T. 102, for O^p' BtTrco, 
read *ilg fsiTru. At T. 250, for ^OTTTroiov yl 6i7ni}(r6oCf 
read Olou kbv fBi7n/i(r9oc. At T. 35, for Mi^viv utto- 
BiTfeav, read Mi^viv uTrofpiTrreaVj as at I. 513 and IT. 
282. So at T. 75, for Mviviv UTTBiTrovrog fiBya^Qvfiov^ 
read M1fpf^v UTrofpi^rrroyrog uyaxjov. At I. 684, for 
rotS^ BsTTBfjiBVj read ra (BiTTSfjiBv. At K. 425, for 
iiBiTTBy which occurs no where else, except SiufBi- 
TTBfjiBv in the Odyssey, read Jiiice, as h'i^ofjiui at 
I. 61 and T. 186. Hence the Latin word dico. 
At A. 225, for fi% CTB TTupBiTrrij read jt^ij (tb '7rocpBK(pfj^ 
lest she persuaded you ; the subjunctive is im- 
proper, since the action is not future or contin- 
gent. At E. 683, with Bentley, transpose Atog 
vlog and '^pociovn. At A. 137 and *. 98, for ott 
ecKowravy where cm-oc is improperly put for fBTrog^ 
read BTroacova-av. EvpvoTTx should be BvpvfoTra,^ loud 
voiced ; all the compounds from oTrrofiui^ to see, 
at least where the sense is preserved, have &>, 
as fioea^mg^ (BXixcarmgy KuxXa;ipj yXavKumg. In the 
words otidot)/, fi}vot|/, fpt^Bpoi^j vupoi^, and foivoi^ the 
derivation is uncertain, and they do not con- 
tain the meaning of the eye or countenance. 
Perhaps fftspoip may mean dividing inheritances, 
which is peculiar to man. Other derivatives 
are fBTrog^ fBTTBo-fioXogy uxTTTofB'Trfig, ufiuprofBirifig^ uptB- 
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TpofBTn/jg, u<potfjLotfTOfB7ryig. At 0. 209, for Hpij astt- 
TosTreg^ which has no meaning, and where the 
last syllable in *Hpiy is improperly made long out 
of caesura, read *Hpiy uuTTTofBTngy Juno uncon- 
quered in words. 

TeKocgf far, requires the digamma in three 
places, admits it in forty-three, and rejects it 
in six. Bentley prefixes the digamma, but 
Knight does not. Marius Victorinus quotes 
FBKiijPoXog. Though it rejects it in more in- 
stances than it requires it, yet it must be 
recollected, that, after the loss of the digamma, 
all alterations would be in the direction of 
closing the openings. At E. 54, we have OuJe 
fgjciyjSoXiar at E. 791, tivv Jle fBKug* and at I. 560, 
oTB fiiv FsKufBpyog. This word seems to be con- 
nected with fBTcua-Tog. If it takes the digamma, 
which it appears to do, at A. 21, for vlov IxijiSoXov, 
we may read with Bentley vlu fBKTifioXoy. At A. 
438, for I3ii}(ruv B}Cfil3oX&} AttoXXcovi^ read jSiytrav AttoX- 
Xmtv fBKccfBpyca. At N, 107, for Nuv ^exaflgy, read, 

as at E. 791, and as the sense requires, Nuy h 

fBKocg. At p. 333, AivBiocg ^ BJCocTrilSoXov, read AivBiotg 
h fBKfjfioXovn At T. 422, for Afipov licug, read with 
Bentley Anjdx fBKug. At X. 15, for EfiXcci^ug pc', 
*EKuBpyBj read M' gjQXail/af, Fexafepyg. In the 
Odyssey, it requires the digamma at b. 358, 0. 
33, and p. 73, admits it in nine places, and 
rejects it at iy. 321, where for pcaXa ttoXXov BKutrrBpo)^ 
read ffixXx ttoXXu fBKoctrTBpco. 
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FiKourrog, each y requires the digamma in sixty- 
five places, and admits it in thirty ; there can 
therefore be no doubt about prefixing it. Still 
it rejects it in twenty-nine places. This appears 
to have arisen from its having been substituted 
for the synonymous word ocTrocvrig, particularly 
where it is joined with a noun in the singular 
number, as in 'Xl^ fetTrcav, caTpvvs fjLsvog ycoci 6vf4,ou 
ccTTotvTcav at E. 470 and in nine other places, 
where the common reading is eKoca-rov* uttoco-iv is 
retamed at n. 291 in (pofiov ^x.ev U7ru(nv^ and so at 
£. 29 in Houriv opivdrj 6vfjiogj and at B. 143 in Tlutnv 
OvfjLov opivB. So at I. 88, O. 505, T. 55, and XI. 1, 
for BKouTTogj read dcTruvTeg. At K. 388, T. 332, and 
Y. 107, for eKua-TUj read dcTravru. At 0. 288 and T. 
370, for QvjjLog BKucTToVj read 6v[Jt,og octtuvtcov. At T. 
302, for BKotcTTfij read U7ru<rui or ttucuu At B. 
719, omit 61/, which is contained in the verb Ejt^- 
fisfiourav. At I. 180, for S" Bg B}tkc(rTov, read Jg 
fBxourrea. At I. 383, for ^ uv BKutrTifiVf read ^ ccv 
ccTToccocgj or Je fBZoc<rTyig. At K. 215, for ol BKoc(rTogj 
read tcb fBycu(rTog. At I. 203, A. 11, and H. 151, for 
BKxcTTca^ read i7ru<nv. At O. 189, for Tp/%6a Jg 

IfOAfTO^ SBSoC<rTUij BK0t<rT0g S* B/JLfjLOpB TlflYigi read ^B^OCCTO^ 
fBKOUTTOg S* BffJLOCpB. At P. 252, for BJCOCCTTOU *Hygjt^O- 

vcav, read uiruvrug *HyBfjLovocg. At XI. 273, read 

Tfig fBTCOCTBpQB f B^fjCUV. 

FsxfjXog, quiet, requires the digamma in eight 
places, admits it in one, and rejects it in one ; 
under the form BfTcujXog or BvzviXog with the digam- 
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ma transposed, it occurs twice. At 0. 512? for 
BicfiXoi^ which is the same thing as ourTrov^ei in 
the same Une, read ucrcav to agree with veeav. 

FiTcvpog, a father in law, requires the digamma 
at r. 172 in (piXe fsKvps^ though we should pro- 
bably read (piXog fexvps, and admits it in three 
places. 

Fejcm, willing, as a simple, requires the digam- 
ma in five places, admits it in two, and rejects 
it in two ; ufsKcav is never so placed in the verse 
as to require the contracted form ukcov, which 
the Athenians have introduced, though it occurs 
in thirty-two places. At Y. 434, for Ueav read 
Bx^Vj and at Y. 585, for [jLfj fiBv sKeav ro sfioy, which 
twice offends against metre, read /xi| fuv sfzov ye 

fBJCcav. 

FbXbvti, Helen, took the digamma according 
to the concurrent authority of Dionysius, Pris- 
cian, and Malhus Victorinus. It requires it in 
five places, as much as the form of the word 
admits. In some places, as at P. 171, we must 
transpose, and read, Toy S" EfXgviy. The word 
occurs in thirty-four places. 

FeXof , a marsh, according to Dionysius, and 
Servius requires the digamma, and from it 
they derive the name of Velia, a town in Luca- 
nia. At B. 776, A. 483, and 0. 631, it is preceded 
by long vowels in caesura. At T. 221, we may 
read BfXog^ or transpose and read Tov kxtxISovko- 
Xbovto fBXog rpicx^Xioct I'lrirot. So at Od. ^. 474, we 
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may read efXog^ or Av iovuKug tb fsXog d\ *EXo^^ 
the name of two towns, rejects the digamma at 
B. 584 and 594 ; but we probably should read 
EfXogj since the people were called EtXeorsg. 

VB^fTTOfim^ to hope, requires the digamma in 
nine places, admits it in seventeen, and rejects 
it in five. At 0. 526, for Ei;%ojttai eXTrof^Bvog^ read 
Vek'TFOfjLou evx^l^^vog. At O. 539, for en J' lyXTrero, 
read kou Bfikirtro. At T, 186, for %aX6^w^ Je cr 
boXttcc to ^B^BiVy read %aXf^^^ JIb fBfoX'jru, ere fpB^Biv. 
At O. 583, for fJiMX' BoXTTocg, read av fBfoXTrug. At 
XI. 491, for 67r/ T BXTTBToct, read kui (bXttbtus. At 
0. 196, for BBXTroifjLfjv av, where the augment is 
improperly prefixed to the optative mood, read 

BfsX'n'OflBQcC KBV. 

Fco, of him, with its derivatives, requires the 
digamma in no less than six hundred and ten 
places of the Iliad, and admits it in one hundred 
and thirty-four ; it is not therefore surprising, 
that a word of such frequent occurrence should 
reject it in nineteen places, of which however 
seven are in the same line repeated. The dative 
foi alone requires the digamma in four hundred 
arid sixty-four places, and the accusative fe in 
fifty-four. The digamma never seems to have 
been lost in these words, or at least the hiatus 
has been so marked, that modern poets have 
left them open from imitation. Thus in Calli- 
machus in the Hymn to Jupiter at 13, we have 
uXXcc I ^PBiTjgy and at 31, to Je ol* on the contrary 
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aval, 60/166, icrog, and other digammated words 
are not left open. So in Apollonius Rhodius 
at i. 99, we have AXXa I, and at 11 1, avv hoi Ap- 
yo^. The manuscripts of Homer also have Auib 
olj OX) ol^ and uficpt I, as if the transcribers were 
aware, that these words began with a consonant. 
We will now consider the places, which reject 
the digamma. At Z. 101, for ovh ng 0*, read ovS" 
upoc Ttg. At n. 735, for Tov 0*, read rov up* At T. 
282, for >caJ(J*a%o^ 0*, read JCotJiT up uypq. At Y. 865, 
for [Jieyripe yup ot, read fteyijpe It foi. At XI. 53, for 
ysfAsa-a-yficofitv ol iifjiug^ where ol is improperly in- 
serted, read vefJuza-cyfiBiofitv '^[iBtg^ which is the only 
Homeric form of the subjunctive of the passive 
aorist. At XI. 72, after dpuavv ^Eicropu' for ij yup ol 
utsi, whete the open vowel offends against metre, 
read fot yup ri urn* At A. 609, for Zsvg h irpog ov, 
read Zeu^ ^tg fov. At E. 165, for olg^ read uv6\ 
At 0. 535, for Avpiov ijv upsTifiv^ read A\)tix,u fviv upe- 
rriv. At A. 403, P. 90, 2. 5, T. 343, *. 53, 552, and 
X. 98, for TTpog ov pLByuXfiTo^u 6v[Jt,ovy read 'Trpon ffjis- 
yuXyjTopu Qvfiov* the pronoun is not required, and 
is omitted at I. 255, 671, and Od. 1. 299. At O. 
397, for Kui to, read iJe fca. At T. 4, for ov (piXov 
vlovj read uyXuov vlov. The genitive fetp/y and 
dative fsGiv appear to have been frequently used 
by Homer. The accusative fe, without the di- 
gamma, could have no existence before a vowel, 
and is therefore constantly omitted, as at r. 220 
in Tivu (sfAfjLBvuiy and at E. 310 in ufJLCpi Ib (octctb* so 
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at E. 90, for Out apot l^nta i(r%6/, read Oure \^ spxeoi 
f *<r%e/. At Od. e. 135 and ^. 335, read rjh f BCpour- 
Ksvj and at iy. 256, njh fjL BCpucKsv. The form efs 
occurs at T. 171 and XI. 134, and is required at 
S. 162, where for euvrriv^ read ef avrriv. The form 
fog requires the digamma in forty-four places. 
As (Tog has another form nog^ so fog has two 
others, sfog and feog^ with the digamma trans- 
posed ; sfog is required in forty places, and feog in 
nine ; in some of these indeed there are various 
readings, and all might permit alteration. At 
B. 832, for ovSe lovg, read ouJ' up fovg, or ovi' og 
foxjg. 

Fepsco or sfpecaj I will tell, requires the digamma 
in twenty-two places, and admits it in thirty- 
four. It always has a future signification, and 
makes the second syllable long at A. 62 in sfpno- 
fjLBv. Hence at Od. 13. 162 and v. 7, for eipeoj 
which is an irregular form, read efpstco^ or fuTrca' 
at X. 136, where the present tense is required, 
there is a various reading fiu^co. It also occurs 
in the optative, infinitive, and participle. Con- 
nected with this is fspofjLUi or efpofioa, to inquire, 
commonly Bpo/Aoa and upofioci^ fpv^og^ fpv'^''^p9 fpv^pv^ 
afpiirog^ and ^upocfpujTog. 

TepfjTvea or sfpfjTvcoj to check, seems to require 
the digamma at B. 211 and in six other places; 
BfpfjTvco is required in six. It seems to be con- 
nected with fBpvea. 

FBppco^ to wander, requires the digamma in 
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four places, and admits it in five. AyroBptrei^ at 
O. 283 and 329, offends against metre, and the 
digamma does not cure the defect. The true 
reading is uTrofpnia-ei from uTrofpnifiij and so at Z. 
348, for uTroepce^ read w^ifpfjce. 

Fepvca or Bfpvcoj to draw, commonly spvu and 
eipvea, with its derivatives, occurs in one hundred 
and forty-nine places of the Iliad. There can 
therefore be no doubt about its form. It re- 
quires the digamma prefixed in twenty places, 
as at n. 781, in Etc pLSv KslSpiovfiv fieXscov ^peax fspvcT" 
CUV. The form Bfpvca is required in twenty-two 
places, as at S. 276 in £^evyfjievai BfpvctrovTcci. In 
the middle voice, it has a third form fpvofjLuiy 
and in the perfect passive it forms Bfpvfzuij com- 
monly BpvfjLUi and BipvfAui. Its derivatives are 

BTCfBpveay TrpofBpvea^ fBpvfioc^ fBpv<rctp[jt,ocTBg^ (Bpyo'i'TTToXi^i 
fpvTi^p^ fpvf4,og, fpv<noCj fpxxTKOfAUi^ and fpvcrrct^eo. At 
n. 475 Bv Jls fpuTfipcij and at XI. 755 UoXXx (pvcra^Bcr-- 
KBv^ require the digamma. 

FBa-TTBpogy the evening star, admits the digamma 
at X. 318 and O. 560. In the Odyssey, it re- 
quires it in five places, and admits it in seven. 
It is prefixed by Terentianus Maurus, and Ves^ 
per is derived from it. 

FBTBogy true, appears to require the digamma, 
since it has bi open before it in six places, as at 
B. 300, and Svj in one. At H. 359 and S. 305, the 
^6, which is interposed, is quite unnecessary, and 
from the analogy of so many places ought to 
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be rejected. At T. 255, we have one reading 
IIoXX* 6Tga TBy Kui ovKi, but the better reading is 
UoXXx T eovTccy iceti ovKi. So in the Odyssey, we 
have Bi sTEou in nine places, and ei S" enov in only 
one. 

Fhti|^, a friend, requires the digamma in six 
places, and rejects it in none. 

FfiTo^, a year, requires the digamma at XI. 765 
in efSiKotTTov firog* at B. 403 and H. 315 in Trei/ra- 
fSTfjpog* at Od. y. 115 in e^ufBtBg, and at 2. 400 in 
evvafBTBg* it admits it at B. 328 in too-o-uvtu fsTsx^ 
and at A. 690, Y. <i66y and 655. It is prefixed by 
Hesychius, and in some inscriptions. 

FBTcatnogy vain, requires the digamma in three 
places, and admits it in three. 

Fbco or fBvvvfjLi^ to clothe, requires the digamma 
in twenty-eight places, admits it in fourteen, 
and rejects in one. At r. 57, for Aoclvov bo-co %<- 
rma^ read Aueav fBo-co xirtavoL. Hence are f6i[4,Bvog^ 
BiTifBifiBvog^ fBifjia^ fBuvog^ and fB(r6og. From this latter 
is vestis in Latin. Eocvog^ thin, with the second 
long, is from a different theme. This verb is often 
confounded with ew, to be, 1^, to send, and bico^ 
to go ; but they are all distinct themes, from 
which their tenses are regularly derived. 

Ffixu, gently, requires the digamma at XI. 508, 
and admits it in four places. Hesychius has 
TanicCj which should be Tuku^ iiheogj and Taxv, 
iJJu. It seems to be derived from {ocv^uvca. 

FijXof, a nail, or stud, requires the digamma 
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in the compound upyvpofvjXog in nine places, and 
admits it in two. Hence at A. 29, ev Sb ol ^Xos^ 
may be for £v ^ ol fv}Xoi, but it is better to read 
ev Jg re fviXoi, as it is at the end of a verse. He- 
sychiushas TuXotjuXXoi' TuXXoi^^Xoi' TnjXovfjLevov^j 
crvvsiXyjfjLfjLBvovg' and tfiXieafjievoij JCurexof^Bvot. 

Fiyj/oip, dark, requires the digamma at n. 408! 
and £. 349. 

Fvivo^, a proper name, requires the digamma 
at n. 401 and T, 634, and admits it at H. 444 
and 445. 

Fiypa, agreeable, requires the digamma at H. 
123 in &vfjicp ffipoc (pBpcovy and at Od. y. 164 and (t. 56. 
It also requires it at A. 572 and 578 in cTr/fiypa, 
which should be written btti fripu^ as Bm belongs 
to the verb, or case, and at Od. t. 343 in BTnfui- 
poLva. It is probably derived from fuv^uvca. Ettij- 
puTog^ lovely, from Bpoc[4,oci, is a different word. 

Ffiptov^ a tomb, requires the digamma at T. 
126, the only place where it occurs; perhaps it 
is derived from fi^pu. It may also have been 

ffjLBy uvipiov from UBipca. 

F^;)C^5 a sound, requires the digamma at A. 
157 and Od. h 72, and admits it in nine places. 
Ava-vixK^ is derived from a%of, grief. 

F/ai/atrera, a proper name, requires the di- 
gamma at 2. 47. 

TiocvBipoij a proper name, admits the digamma 
at S. 47. 

ViBfjLui^ to desire, requires the digamma in 
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nine places, and admits in twenty-six. At Od. 
9C. 246, for OuJe Ti BK(poc(r6oct SvvocTo fBTTog^ le/jLBvog *7repj 
which is faulty in many respects, read OvSb (btto^ 

ViKfjLotg^ moisture, requires the digamma at P. 
39<2, and fijcfjLBvog admits it at A. 479. 

FiXog, an ancient king of Troy, with its deri- 
vative FiXiog^ Troy, requires the digamma in 
forty-four places, admits it in seventy, and 
rejects it in four. At E. 204, for Bg iXm BiXniXovGuy 

read Beav Bg FiXioy fiXdov^ or bXhiXvGoc FiXiov Bicca. At 
Z. 386, after AXX' Bin Trvpyov Bfii^^ for f^Byocv iX/ou, 
read FiXov ffiByuv it is not to be supposed, that 
Ilus built his city without some defence, though 
the walls were added or improved by Laome- 
don, when this tower became the gateway. At 
H. 345, for yBVBT IXiov before bv 'ttoXbi axpty, read 
ttbXb F/Xiou, or TiXov yBVBT. At A. 166, for O* h 
TTotf iXox) (TfjfjLoc^ read O* Trupu FiXov (rrj/jLoi. 

Fiov^ a violet, occurs at Od. g. 72, and at T. 
850 in fioBig, and at A. 298 in fiofBtSujgj and at A. 242 
and 3. 479 in fiof^upoi* ftovduSog requires the di- 
gamma at Od. ^. 50. At E. 36, for vii'oBVTt^ we 
should read BvfioBvrij since the interpreters ex- 
plain it herbous, and it cannot be from ijiiyy, 
the sea shore. Hesychius has T/a, ayfliy, and 
Terentianus deduces viola from lov. 

Fipig^ the Goddess Iris, requires the digamma 
in twenty-seven places, admits it in ten, and 
rejects it in three. At E. 365, for Tlup ^b ol Iptg^ 
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read Uocp Sb tb Tipig. At A. 27, for BKurepQ* ipicrcn, 
read (btcocObv fiptccrt. At T. 198, for ukbx S' Iptg, 
read with Bentley cotcx Sb Tipig. 

Fi^, strength, with its derivatives requires the 
digamma in twenty-three places, admits it in 
twenty, and rejects it in four. Hesychius has 
n^, icrx^^j and hence the Latin word, vis. At 
P. 739, for TO J^ 67r//3p6jtt6* ig ca/Bfjioio^ where ro has 
nothing to do with the sentence, and BmlSpBfjLBs 
is not an Homeric word, read l3pB[Ji,BTcci Jc tb fig 
ocifBfjioio. At O. 356, omit Js, as in the preceding 
Hnes. At B. 7*20, for ro^wv bv biSotb^ icpi fjutxB(r6ou^ 
which is ungrammatical in its construction, 
read ro^oig fiBfiouarBg fi(pi fjMXB(r&ou. At Z. 478, for 
Kou iXica i(pi uvuo'crBiVy read jcmi fourrBi fupi foevourcrBiv. 
Hector is alluding to his son^s name, TMcrrvfum^. 
Hence are fmov^ fupi^ f^^^y FupBug^FiCpifocvcurcru^Ficpi'' 
SufjLugj Fi(pizXogf Vuptvoog^ FitpiTog^ F/^iriJi^, FiCpirseav. 
I(pdtlJLog constantly rejects the digamma, and 
therefore must either have some other deriva- 
tion, or transpose the digamma. 

Ttorog^ equal, requires the digamma in fifty- 
two places, admits it in thirty-seven, and rejects 
it in three. At I. 142, for fjnv tcog^ read fe ficrog^ 
as (TB fKTog at I. 284. At A. 704, for itnig read ui<rfjg. 
At Z. 101, for icrocpupt^Biv, read uvrupBptt^Biv. At 
O. 194, the true reading, AxBXtioog fi(ro(potpi^Bij re- 
quires the digamma. 

Ficrifi, the hearth, occurs at Od. ^. 159? p- i5<5j 
and T. 304 with the second long ; in the Hymn 
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to Venus, 22, Ficrrnj^ the Goddess Vesta, has the 
second short. Hesychius has TitrTiUr s^^any, 
read ea"%apflt. Hence at B. 125, for Xb^occtQui, 
BCpBtrrioi, read XB^u(r6\ BTrificmoi, and at I. 63, for 
uvBCTTiogj read ufitrnog. 

FiTco, a willow tree, requires the digamma 
at *. 350, if the unnecessary particle tb be 
omitted, and at Od. tt. 510. Hesychius has 
ViTBCif and the Latin word viteo! is derived from 
it. 

FiTvg, the rim of a chariot, requires the di- 
gamma at A. 476, and admits it at £• 724 ; 
according to Terentianus, the Latin word vitys 
is derived from it. 

Fiufj, a breath, requires the digamma at A. 276 
and A. 308, and admits it at K. 139 ; tixQb is as 
common as tiXvQb. 

FXafiov or sfXetfiov, to take, requires the di- 
gamma in nine places, as at r. 34 in rpofji^og BfXoc- 
13b yxHx, and admits it in sixty-nine. It is quite 
contrary to all analogy to double the initial 
letter of a word after an augment; bXXo^b, 
which the grammarians have introduced, is a 
mere substitute to represent the digamma. 

FXuTTupii}, the belly, requires the digamma in 
six places, and admits it in one. At X. 307, for 
To ot VTTo XocTTocpi^v, read To fXccTrapniv vtto foi. 

FXBTTcoy to strip, requires the digamma at Od. 
T. 233 in Tcuroc ^Xottov. It occurs at A. 236. 

F>^6%w> to put to bed, requires the digamma 
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in its derivatives fXsxog and fXBKrpov, as at Od. a. 
366 and 0". 212 in Trupu ^Xe%660"0"i tcXiQuivou' at t. 516 
in Kstfjbui Bvi fXejcTpca' and at ij/. 32 in a^ro fXsKTpoio. 
The digamma distinguishes this verb from Xeyca, 
to gather. Probably at hi. 346, we should read 
AXictvoog Je (Xbkto. The verb does not occur in 
the present tense. 

FXi^yuj, to cease, requires the digamma in 
seven places, and admits it in nineteen. 

FXiyvg, shrill, requires the digamma in eight 
places, and admits it in sixteen. So sTrifXiy^fiv 
requires it at P. 599. 

FXiQog^ a stone, requires the digamma at M. 
459 in ireo'B Je fXtQog etcca, and at T. 202 in BtiXea stti 
fXiGeca, and admits it in thirteen places. 

FXtTTupog, shining, requires the digamma at X. 
406 and in five other places, and admits it in six. 

FX*^, the iEolic form for Xicav, a lion, requires 
the digamma in five places, as at A. 239 in cog re 
fXig, and admits it in three. At E. 782, H. 256, 
and O. 592, in which last the digamma is re- 
quired, for XBioua-t, which is an irregular form, 
read fXiBo-a-i, which form the Etymologist and 
the Venetian Scholiast on A. 480 affirm that 
Callimachus made use of. 

FXia-trofjiut, to pray, requires the digamma in 
twelve places, as at Z. 45 and I. 498, and admits 
it in thirty-three. 

FXo(pogf a crest, requires the digamma at Z. 
469, K. 573, and N. 615, in the compound ufXocpog 
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at K. Q58, and in KurufXocpuSBM at Od. x. 169 ; it 
admits it in seven places of the Iliad. 

FKeoTog, the herb lotus, requires the digamma 
at O. 351 in KuiBTo Jg fXeorogf and at M. 283 in Kxi 
'TTshoc fXearevvTu, unless perhaps we should read 
Ka$ 'ttbSi BVftoBVTu, or uvGBfzoBvru. It admits it in 
two places. 

FficcXtK^ much, is syncopated from ffzByuXu^ and 
requires the digamma at A. 378, and at Od. X. 
37* and 529. With its comparatives, ff^buXXov 
and ffjLuXKrray it occurs in three hundred places 
of the Iliad ; it is surprising, it does not require 
the digamma more frequently* 

FfLuXccKog^ soft, requires the digamma at I. 614, 
K. 75, and X. 504 in Ewri Bvt f/jbuXuKri^ and also at 
Od. a. 56 in Aibi Js ffzuXuKoitn. In fjuuXGujcog the 
digamma seems to be transposed and changed 
into 6. 

Ffutp^rrca^ to catch, seems to require the di- 
gamma at X. 201 in ov ^vvo^to ffjbup^uij and at Od. 
X. 116 in AvTix ^vu ffjLxpi^ocg' it admits it in six 
places of the Iliad. 

F/^atTT/^, a whip, requires the digamma at E. 748 
in *Hpri Jg ffjiouTTiyi^ and in four other places, and 
admits it in twenty-two- Iffta^, a thong, is con- 
nected with it. Hesychius has Sftapa^i/a, jitatrr/^. 

TfAByupcvj a house, requires the digamma after 
prepositions in thirteen places of the Iliad, and 
admits it in twenty-seven. So at Od. tt. 341 
and p. 604 in Xsttb S* BpicBu tb^ ffiByupov tb, 

F 
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Vf^Byocgj great, requires the digamma in twenty- 
seven places, as at B. 196 in GvfjLog JIb ([nyctg Bo-n^ 
at n. 358 in Aiocg S* ffJLsyocg ocibvj at I. 255 in av ds 
ffjLByuXvjTopoe, 6v[jbovj and at B. 5S in FB$Sog tb ff/fByBGog 
TB. It admits the digamma in three hundred 
and eighty-five places. 

FftBt^uu^ to smile, admits the digamma in 
eight places, and ^iXofftetSfjg requires it in four. 

FfjLBipca, to divide, requires the digamma in six 
places, and admits it in fifty-five. It forms 
effzupovj commonly Bfifjuopov^ in the aorist at O. 189, 
fBffjLopuy commonly Bpcfjiopocj in the perfect middle 
at A. 278, and fBfptMpfjLui^ commonly Bifiupfiai^ in 
the perfect passive at O. 281. Ffiotpec requires 
the digamma at 11. 367, and often in the Odys- 
sey. So uffjLopog requires it at Z. 408, and hBffioi-- 
poiro at Od. ^. 434. 

FjM-eX/, honey, requires the digamma at P. 17 
in uTTo h ffitXifyi^Bct^ and perhaps also at Od. T.551 

in OLUTUp BfJLB ffJLSXlfffSvjg. 

FfzBXirij an ash, requires the digamma in six 
places, as at IT. 767 in ^fiyov tb fizB>jfiv ts, and 
admits it in twenty-three. 

FfjLBXog^ a limb, requires the digamma in three 
places, and admits it in six. So httffiBXzia-Ti 
requires it at Od. i. 291 and (t. 338. 

FfjLircpog^ little, under the form a-ftiKpog^ requires 
the digamma at P. 757, and admits it at E. 801. 
So fji^/wv, less, requires it at B. 529 in AXXa 7roX\j 
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ffMeieavj and admits it at B. 528 and r. 193. The 
word does not occur elsewhere. 

FfjLivv6u}y to diminish, is derived from ffJUKpogj 
and requires the digamma at T. 242 in o(p^XKu 
T€ ffjbivvOei Tg, and admits it in four places. We 
must also read ffjuvvvQu^ ffju¥vv6o^iog^ and fftiw^i^co^ 
as analogy requires. 

FfjLo6ogy the toil of battle, requires the digam- 
ma in three places, and admits it in two. 

FfjLucaj to incline, occurs at XI. 637 in OvTrca yo^ 
f[tv(ruv otrcB^ and at XI. 420 in fiffiuKBv. HfjLvca has 
been substituted for this verb to supply the 
place of the digamma. Thus at B. 148, em r 
Tifdvst should be errt tb ffJLvei. At B. 343, tu^^ fjftu- 
(reiB should be ra^a ffjiva-a-BiB' Hesychius has Mu- 
0-6/6, BKTTopQrjGBifj. At 0. 308 and T. 405, viftva-B should 
be BffJLva-re. Perhaps at X. 491, for Howtol S' v'ttb- 
fjLvyjfjLVKBy we may read Huvtx ^ vtt* oftftu fgfjt^uxe, his 
eye falls under every one, and his cheeks are 
wet with tears. Hesychius explains the word 
by TcuTUftBfjLVKB. We might also read nav S^ vtto 
fjLiv fjLBfjLVTiKB^ all things remind him, as C7rB[jLifi^(rBv 
Sb fB TTurpog at Od. a. 321. 

Fy6upiy, a string, and fvBvpov^ a nerve, require the 
digamma in eight places, and admit it in seven. 

FvB^og, a cloud, requires the digamma in 
twelve places, as at A. 274 in ccfjLoi Jk fvecpog ItT'irBTo 
'TTB^eav^ and admits it in fifty-four. 

FvBcajto spin, in the compound eufi/iiTo^, requires 
the digamma in two places. 
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FviTTTca and fvt^ca^ to wash, require the digam- 
ma at K. 572 in uTrefvt^ovTo, and admit it in six 
places. 

Fvicpoig, snow, requires the digamma at M. 278 
in cag Ts fvKpuhg, and admits it in twelve places. 

FvoTogj the South Wind, requires the digam- 
ma at Od. [jl. 427, and its derivative fvonog at A. 
810 and Y. 715; it admits it in seven places. F 
is the letter of breathing, and seems properly 
to belong to the winds, and probably was con- 
tained also in Efpog^ Zefvpog^ and Bofpfig. 

Fvvfzcpfi and fvvog^ a Nymph or a bride, perhaps 
derived from fvBca^ to spin, require the digamma 
at H. 444, XI. 166, Od. ^. 105, /• 154, and v. 355. 
They admit it in ten places of the Iliad. 

Fi/u<r<ra, the goal, requires the digamma at Y. 
758 and Od. 6. 121, and admits it in two places. 

Foivjlov, the helm, requires the digamma at T. 
43, and admits at Od. ji^. 218. At Od. /. 483, for 
TvtGov BSevficev S* oitjIov^ where Je is improperly 
placed, read TdtQoc ^' sSevficBv fottilov. 

FoiKog^ a house, requires the digamma in 
twenty-four places, and admits it in forty-seven. 
At A. 19, for Bv S* oiKocS* l}CB(r6oc$j read xa/ foiKu^ 
IkbcQui' and at XI. 572, for IlijXeiSij^ J' oikoio, read 
IlfiXBtSvig Sb iofioio. At Od. ea. 207, read EvflaJe foi- 
Kog BBv. Hence vicus in Latin. 

Foifjiog^ a circle, requires the digamma at A. 
24, the only place where it occurs. 

FoivBvg, a proper name, requires the digamma 
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at I. 577 and H. 117, admits it in five places, 
and rejects it in three. At B. 641, transpose 
and read Ov y»p Foiimjog fftByo^XyjTopog vUg tr rjcruv. 
At E. 813, for OiVBiSuo, read iTTTro^uftoio. At K. 
497, for Ttjv VV7CT Oivei^uo iruig^ read Nuxr otvu Foi- 
vBiSuo iroiiq. Hesychius has Toiyt^g^ KopuTceg. 

Fotvog^ wine, requires the digamma in .forty 
places, admits it in twenty, and rejects it in 
two. At I. 224, for S* otvoto^ read JIe ttoto/o, as at 
I. 175, and at £. 545, for [zeXirj^eog civovj read with 
Bentley ftehficvog fotvo$o, as at Od. /. 196. Hesy- 
chius has Voivogy oivog, and hence vinum in Latin. 

Vo(r(rofjLociy to tell, requires the digamma at !• 
167, P. 381, and X. 356, and admits it at H. 17 
and £. 224. It forms foi^oftxi in the future, and 
is connected with fo^ and efeiTrov. It is an en- 
tirely different word from oa-a-oficti, to see, at A. 
105 and XI. 172, which also forms o^oftui in the 
future. Fotrtra, Fame,admitsthedigammaatB.93. 

TovXufiogj a crowd, requires the digamma in 
four places, and is probably derived from feiXeca. 
Hesychius has VoXocfzog^ Stcaypcog. 

FovXog^ hairy or woolly, is also probably derived 
from feiXeea. It occurs in its proper sense at 
K. 134 in fovXnj S* eTrevufvoQe Xocxvfij and at 11. 224 in 
fovXeav tb rot'TTTiTcav. At. P. 756 and 759 in FovXov 
KBKXriyovTsgj it seems to signify a confused cry. 
At B. 6, fovXov OvBipov may signify, a confused 
dream, and requires the digamma, unless per- 
haps the true reading be 6biov, as at B. 22 and 
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56. At B. 8, fovXs OvetpB^ is not allowable, and 
we may adopt Bentley's emendation, Buo-k 16$ 

6u(r(roVj OvBipB. At E. 461, for Tfcactg h (Tt^x^^ ovXog 
Aprjg^ read Tpcaug S" uvt$x^ fovXog Afpfjg. At E. 717, 
for extroftiv ovXov ApyjUj read Bfcof^ev fovXov Afpriu. At 
O. 536, Ae^piu yotpy fZTj fovXog xvripy seems to require 
the digamma. 

Fpa, which denotes continuation, requires the 
digamma at IT. 228 in To fpoe, tot btc %ijXo/o* and 
so at r. 357, H. 251, and A. 435, for Am fitv ua-miogj 
read To fpx ^i' ua-Tn^og, and at A. 135, for A/a [/,bv up 
^cocTfipog^ read *0^ fpu Stoe, i^catrrripog. It constantly 
requires it in the word ofpa, commonly o^pu. 
Eustathius says at B. 1, that the iEolians wrote 
/3p«, which is only another form for fpu* the 
modern Greeks pronounce B like V. 'O fpa and 
« fpu should always be substituted for the Attic 
forms oTTi and ua-tru' so at A. 289, for unvu, read 
u fpUj and at X. 454, for unv Bpyuj read u tb fspyu. 
Ttfpu is often required for yup^ yup pec, and yup tb. 
With these emendations, fpu requires the . di- 
gamma in two hundred and five places, and 
admits it in forty. 

FpulS^og, a staff, requires the digamma at XI. 
343, and admits it at M. 297. 

Fpu^ufjLupGvg, a proper name, admits the di- 
gamma at S. 322. 

Ypuivea, to sprinkle, requires the digamma at 
M. 431 in FBfpuSuTOj and admits it at A. 282. 

Fputca, to strike, and fpuKrrvip, a hammer, require 
the digamma in six places. 
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FpuTTTcoj to sew, requires the digamma at O. 
16 in 7cocKofpu(pivjgy and admits it at M. 296. 

Fpa%<^, the chine, admits the digamma at I. 

Fpuu requires the digamma in thirty-four 
places, and admits in one. It only occurs in 
the compounds uTrofpriftij to take away, and g7r/- 
fprifii^ to close. This word has been lost and 
hidden under various forms. Thus for uTrefpu 
and uTTofpotg^ we have commonly uTn/jvpo^ and octt" 
ovpugj which can be derived from no common 
form. So for uTrsfpuv^ we have ocTri^pm. At Z. 348, 
for u7roBp(rej read UTrefpfias' at O. 283, for ot7roBp(rBt^ 
read u7ro(pi^(r6i" at O. 329, o^Trofprjo'eiB' and at X. 489, 
for wTTovpTjo'ova'iv, read u7rofpvi(rov(nv. At XI. 454 
and 456, from tTnfpyifii^ we have e7n[pvi(re(r}cov. 

Fpe^ctij to do, makes fep^co in the future, and 
sfpe^a, with the first common, in the first aorist ; 
in the second aorist it makes efepSov, and in the 
perfect middle fsfopyu. With its substantive, 
fBpyov^ and its other derivatives, it requires the 
digamma in ninety-nine places, admits it in 
seventy-seven, and rejects it in eight. At K. 
503, for on KvvTB^ov gpJb/, read a re Kwr^px fep^ot. 
At I. 536 and X. 380, for ttoXX^ epSio-Ks^ we may 
read 'ttoXXoc fpe^ecrxe, or ttoXX* sfps^e. At F. 351, 
for jcxK Bopysj read kuk Bfpe^B. At A. 470, for btt' 
uvTca 3^ Bpyoy 6TU%dij, read BTT uvrcti S" bttXbto fBpyov^ 
as at M. 271 in wv bttXbto fspyov uttcctiv. So at P. 279, 
for TTBpi ^Bpyot TBTVKTOy rcad TTBpi S' bttXbto fBpyoc: and 
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at XI 354, for (ppocSeog voov Bpyu TBTVTcruiy read ^paSeog 
voov sttXbto fspyu. In these three passages, some 
critic has been offended with the hiatus, and if 
he altered one, he would alter all. At I. 375, 
for ouJg fjLBv BpyoVy read ovh n fepyov. 

FpeSog, a limb, admits the digamma in three 
places. 

FpetUj easily, requires the digamma at 0. 179, 
and admits in forty-one places. At M. 58, for 
fpeu I'TTTTogy read fpsi* iTTTrog. 

Fpg/a, the Goddess Rhea, admits the digam- 
ma in two places, and . hence the Teutonic 
Goddess, Freia, and Friday in English. Fpe/a 
requires the digamma in Hesiod's Theogony, 135, 
in &6iav T6, Tpeiocv re, @B[Jb$v tb^ MvrjiMGVvriv tb. 

FpBTrea^ to descend, requires the digamma at 
H. 99, and admits it in two places. 

FpBea, to flow, requires the digamma in twenty- 
nine places, and admits it in seventy-nine. This 
verb is never contracted, and has no tenses but 
the present and imperfect. Hence are BTnfpBcoj 
TCUTufpBca^ fpBB^povy fpouiy fpoog^ uxl/ofpoog^ fiuQvfpoog^ eu- 
fpoogj BvpvfpBBOpogj KocXXifpoog^ X^^H'^fP^^^y ^^^ eoKVfpoog. 
At Z. 508 and elsewhere, for BiippBiog^ which 
occurs in no other case than the genitive, and 
is deducible from no theme, read Bi)fpoo(piv. At 
O. 197, for (ppBiuTocj which indicates the digamma, 
read fpBiuru^ whence we have l3oc6v(pBiTiiig and 
BvfpBiruo. Hence, changing the liquid, is the 
Latin word JIuo. 
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Fpryog^ a rug, requires the digamma at 1. 657, 
and admits it at XI. 644. 

TpTivfi, a proper name, admits the digamma at 
B. 728. 

Fp7i(r(rcaj to break, requires the digamma in 
twenty-five places, and admits it in thirty-two. 
Hence are fpuxf^og and uTrofpco^, 2Lnd frango in 
Latin. 

Fpiyeu), to dread, requires the digamma in five 
places, and admits it in twelve. It makes cfp/- 
yfja-u in the aorist, and fefpiyu in the perfect mid- 
dle. At r. 353, for 0(ppu rig Bppiyi/j(rtj read 'Hg 
Tig fsfpiyi^iTi. Hence are fpiytov^ fpiyitrru^ fpiys^uvogj 
and KurufpiyrjXot. 

Fp/^a, a root, requires the digamma at A. 845, 
and admits it in three places. 

Tpivogj a hide, requires the digamma in six 
places, and admits it in eight. Hesychius has 
rpivog^ SepfjLoi. 

Fpiovy a summit, requires the digamma at 0. 
-25, and H. 154, where however for utto fpiov, read 
'TToXvfpiov, and admits it at H. 225 and T. 114. 

FptTTTca, to throw, requires the digamma in 
eleven places, and admits it in five. Hence is 
fpi'^fj. 

Fpig, a nostril, requires the digamma in four 
places, and admits it in three. 

Fpohog^ the name of a river, requires the di- 
gamma at M. 20. 
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Fpo^ov, a rose, admits the digamma in four 
places. 

Vpo^og^ the island Rhodes, admits the digamma 
in three places. At B. 667, for oy sg 'PoSov I^gy, 
we probably should read oys Fpo^ov l^ev. 

Tpoi^og, a whistle, requires the digamma at n. 
361, and at Od. /. 315, and admits it at K. 502. 

FpvTiov^ the name of a place, requires the di- 
gamma at B. 648. 

FpcoTTTjiu, bushes, requires the digamma at N. 
199 and <I>. 559. 

Fo-a/i/^i to wag the tail, does not occur in the 
Iliad ; but 7riptf<ra,iyea requires the digamma in 
three places of the Odyssey. 

F<rucio, to shake, requires the digamma at A. 
167, T. 382, T. 59, and X. 315, admits it in seven 
places, and rejects at S. 285 ; this passage how- 
ever has also another metrical error, and for 

CiTCpOTUTVI ^6 TToScOV V'TTBO'SteTO uXiy, rCad OOCpOTaTfJ S* 
BfO'SiBTO TTOCtriV V(p VXl/J. 

FtTfiXfto^j a bench, requires the digamma in 
the compound eiifceXpLog in four places. 

Fa-evo), to hurry, requires the digamma in 
thirty-three places, and admits it in nine. It 
never admits a short vowel before it, and it 
forms BfavfjLon in the perfect passive. 

'ifXuog, propitious, requires the digamma, since 
it has the first common. It is short at A. 583, 
and long at I. 635 and T. 178. 'l[Xu(nc6(r6oii has 
the first long at A. 386, IfXua-Kovro at A. 472, and 
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IfXatTTcovTUi at Z. 380 and 385. So also lfXei(rofit(r6ot 
at A. 444, lfXu(r<ro[jL at Od. y. 419, and IfXtiOi at Od. 
y. 380 and tt. 184. On the other hand, it is 
short in Ifkaco'tui at A. 147, and in lfXx(r(rofjLBvoi at 
A. 100. Again it is long in IfX^pcuja-i at Od. (p. 365. 

'iffta^, a thong, has the first long at 0. 544, K. 
475, and Y. 363, and short in fourteen places ; 
Ifftocasv has the first long in three places, and 
short in one. Tftua-Ti^ seems to be derived from 
it. 

Ko{X6ov or KofXeog, a scabbard, has the first 
long in four places, and short in other four. 

OfXvfjLTTog, Mount Olympus, has the first long 
in twenty-eight places, and short in forty-three. 
OfXvfiTTLog is required at A. 583. 

Offoq^ a trench, and offva-a-ca^ to dig, require 
the digamma, since they are evidently connected, 
and the former has the first long in five places, 
and the latter short in eight. 

23. We will now consider some words, which 
are rarely contracted in Homer, though they 
are so in later writers, and which probably took 
the digamma. 

At^Xog^ a contest, is seldom contracted in 
Homer, and never except in suspected passages. 
At I. 124 and 126, the line is quite unnecessary, 
and would be better omitted ; perhaps however 
for IhfiyoDg^ ocQxocpopovgj we may read Ihiyug^ ocsQxo^ 
(popovg* TTviyotg maybe for 7ra%6a^, asTTujyea'ifJbotXXog at 
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r. 197 for TTux^ci [tuXXoig. At H. 453, for Hpcol' 
AuofjisSovTi TroXitrtrocftev ocSxevtrocvre, where the second 
in 'Hpcai' cannot be made short, and ttoXi^co has an 
unusual sense, we may read Aocoftilovri fuvoacTt 
TTovevfjLBQ' ut^XtvcuvTB. At O. 30, for ycui ttoXXoc 'jrep 
u6xvi(ruvTUj we may read kui ttoXXov us^X^vtruvrx. 

Aetpco, to hft, is never contracted into atpco. 
At P. 724, the manuscripts and old editions have 
the following unmetrical line, TpmKog^ tag ihv 
V6KVV otipovTug Axottovg, which is evidently a mere 
gloss on the preceding word Xuog. The modern 
editions amend it by reading sihvTOj but this 
leaves the fault in uipovrug. We might read, if 
the line were worth mending, Tpmog^ tag tov vsjcpov 

AXsvofjLUL^ to avoid, occurs at Od. ^. 400 in 
'Ofpa x«; aXXog Trrcaxog ocXsvbtxi i^TrepOTTBVBtv, and at 
to. 29 in TfJLOip oXofj, rviv ovng uXbvbtui^ og kb yBvyfrou. 
So at E. 34 and Z. 226, we have uXBeafiB&a,. At 
n. 7u and elsewhere, the manuscripts vary be- 
tween uXBvofjbBvog and uXBvotfiBvog. Other forms 
are olXbduto, tjXbvocto, uXbvuij ocXBVoc<r6oci, and uXbocC" 
60U. It is not easy to reduce this verb to any 
consistent form. It probably took the digamma, 
which distinguished it from aXew, to grind. 

Eci)<r(popog, the Morning Star, at Y. 226, would 
be Hu)(r(popog in Homer, and could not be con- 
tracted. We may read aa-Tvip, as at Od. v. 93. 

060^, God, which is constantly contracted in 
the tragedians, is never contracted in Homer, 
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except at A. 18, where for 'Tpv jitsy Qtoi loitv^ read 

Qeeaj to run, is never contracted, and it makes 
Osva-ofjioci in the future; hence it probably was 
Oefcoj which distinguishes it from data, to place. 
TIuvGoog should never be contracted. 

KXeog, glory, and its derivatives are never 
contracted in Homer. KXBirog never occurs, 
where it cannot have the two first vowels open ; 
and so ayaxXeiVo^, loufiaXsiTog^ and ryiXBickuToq ; 
though they have other forms, zXvTog, uyaxXxiTog^ 
SovpiKXvTog, and rrjXeKXvTog. So the metre never 
requires TIocrpoTcXriog, which should therefore be 
written nurpoTcXseog. So at IT. 20, the metre 
requires IIuTpoTcXBeg Itt^bv, like ocyuKXeeg ca MevbXub 
at P. 716, and ujcXBsg avrcog at H. 100. TlurpoTcXefig 
however has another form IIurpoKXog, TIuTpoKXov, 
which makes the second short in IIocTpoKXB, iioi 
SpBiXri at T. 287. In like manner we may always 
read Bct6v7cXBBog, AiojcXBBogf ^HpaicXBBog, and 'Hpas<- 
tcXbbbiti. So the name of the nurse of Ulysses 
was EvpvKXBBio^, and the verse always admits of 
this form. Probably therefore the word was 
TcXBfog. 

Ovg, the ear, makes ovurog, with the first long 
in the genitive case. At T. 473, we have Aovpi 
xotT ovg, and at A. 109, for uv Trupu ovg, we may 
read uv Trap* ougj or uvtb 'trap ovg. At Od. [jl. 200, 
we have caa-iv. At T. 264 and 513, for carcaBVTcc^ 
read ovoctobvtu* Eustathius says, Callimachus 
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called an ass ©17/3 ouuroeig. Knight edits ofcc^f 

l,uog^ safe, and not troogf was the Homeric 
form, and it does not admit of contraction. 
Hence at X. 331, for Btpifig narpoxXiy' s^evupt^cov £«^ 
B(r(re(r6/ read ecpujg traog BfjLfjLevut e^evupt^cov narpoxXov. 
The true form was probably a-ufog, whence salvus 
in Latin, and safe in English. 

Xbco, to pour, is never contracted, and it makes 
Xtv(rco in the future and H;g£ua in the aorist. 
Hence at 2. 347, for Ev S^ up vScap h^suw, read with 
Barnes Ev 3^ up ex^vav vScopf and at XI. 799, for 
e;g6ai/, read with the Townley manuscript £%eoy. 
The true form was probably %£f^, x^f^^9 fi%ef<ra. 

24. Some other words are rarely contracted 
in Homer, though they do not take the digamma. 

Tuiuj the earth, is rarely contracted into yi/i. 
At r. 104, for Ftj T6, Tcui HeXiu), we may read Fa/r, 
iS' HBXtca* At O. 23, for UTTO l3i^Xov, o(pp otv Ixvproct 
Fiji/, read oltto /3s?Aoflgi/, ofpu tcb yuiotv 'Lt . At T, 259, 
for T^ TBj read Fa/a. At O. 63, for Fiy (pvtrt^oog, 
read XQcav (pva-i^oog, or Fa;a (pBpBo-fiiogj which occurs 
in the Hymns. At Od. A. 166 and 480, for ouh 
TTU) upLrjg Vrig B7rB(iviVy we may read odI* btti youyig Biyv 
ufiyig. At X. 301, in a suspected passage, for O* 
Koti vBp^Bv ynigy we might read, 0» vspdBv yuifig. At 
V. 233, for Tig yfj ; ng ^vi/tog ; we might read T$g 
yoc$\ ij ^fjftog ; At i|/. 233, for 'Xl^* S* or uv ouTTfoctncog 
yrj vvixofiBvoi<ri (puvBivjj we may read 'Xl^ S^ otb vfjxo^ 
fjLBVoig axrirotxTTVi yuM (pxvBir,, 
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*Epjt66/af, the God Mercury, seldom takes the 
forms 'Ep[4,eocg or 'Ep/jLUfg. Hence at E. 390, for 
'Epfzeu H^ijyygiXfiv, where the latter word also 
occurs no where else in Homer, read 'EpfjLstu i/jy- 
ystXev. At T. 72, in a suspected passage, for 
cr^jcog Bpiovvtog ^Epfju/jg^ where ireaitog cannot be for 
(Tccfofotxogj we may read Kpurvg 'Epfzaug €piovvi/jg. At 
Od. £. 435, in a spurious passage, for xa/ 'Epfzri^ 
Mouoc^og uw, we might read xai 'Ep[4,Bti/i6t focvaxn. 

Eipyuy to confine, does not require the di- 
gamma, though Bentley and others have pre- 
fixed it. It requires no other form in the pre- 
sent tense, except at P. 571, where for 'H re kocs 
epyofd^evfij we may read *H kui sBpyofju^vvi. At "V. 72, 
the metre requires TijXe (jl espyovcrt. So at B. 617, 
we have evrog eepyei, where Bentley would read 
evTog efspyev. Hence at E. 89, we have sepy/jievocr 
and at Od. k. 241 and £. 73, ggp^aro. At Od. £. 
411, for Tocg fjLsu upx sp^ocu, read Tug fizv up ^ep^uv. 
We have however at n. 481 and Od. k. 283, gp- 
%arai* at P. 354 and Od. /. 221, ^xuro* and at *. 
282, Ep%6gyTa. Hence also is lp%og. Its derivatives 
are uTrsspyco, erroneously written uTroepyeo, uvsspycaj 
Siiipycay and TTpoBBpyco. Also espy oc6o)^ uTreepyuOuj and 
avvBBpyuQu, 

Z«6>, to live, and ^uogj living, are seldom con- 
tracted. Hence at A. 88, for t^Zvrog^ we may read 

l^(aoVy or t^eaovTog^ and for tcui btti %5oy* ^epKOfjLBVOto, stti 
X^ovt T Bpxoi^BvotOj as at E. 442, %ajLta/ Bpxofi^voov r 
avOpooTrm. At E. 887, for H kbv t^cag^ read H t^mg yc. 
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At n. 455, for A; X6 ^caov TrBfjL^rig XoLfini^ovx^ we 
may read E/ t^caov Trsfjii^yig Xup^n^Sovu, or At jcbv 
l^mv sovTu fs TTB/jL^v^j which is probably the true 
reading, 

HiXtog, the Sun, cannot be contracted into the 
modern form 'HXtog. It is the same word as 
the Eel, or Baal of the Syrians, Apollo is not 
the God of the Sun in Homer, nor Diana the 
Goddess of the Moon. At Od. 6. 271, in a 
spurious passage, for 'HXtogj <r(p' evofjce^ we 
might read, HeXiog, voi/icrs. 

XpBico, need, is a declinable substantive, and 
governs adjectives and verbs, as at K. 172 in 
ffjLByxXy^ Xp^i^ l3Bl3tiijKBv Ax^iovg* and so A. 341, 0. 57, 
A. 609, Od. 6. 189, and ^. 136. At Od. ^. 634, for 

BfJLB Jfi %p6/W ytVBT UVTfjg, read BfJLB Sb %pfilW fB(ptV IKBt' 

the first in yiyvBTut, which is the proper spelling, 
cannot be made short, nor can it govern an 
accusative case; hence the reading, b[jlb Jig 
%p£« yiVBToci avTfjg, is inadmissible. XpBca is never 
used as a substantive, except at *. 322, where 
it improperly governs an accusative case ; hence 
for ov^B Ti fjnv %p6w Ecrra; rvfjifiox'^^f read OuJlg n 
%p6/a; 'EcTToct Tvpifioxofig. At I. 75 in IBovXfig %p€^ 
Trai/ras" A^a/ous", %p6w is a verb impersonal in 
government, though not in form ; and so it is 
at I. 197, 604, K. 43, 85, A. 409, 605, r. 406, Od, a. 
1125, and S. 707. Hesychius has XpBi, Jer, and 
there can be no doubt this was his reading in 
all these passages. It signifies opus est, there 
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is need, and differs from ^piy, oportet^ it is right. 
At Od. /• 136, for Iv ov yjfioi TreKr/jLurog Bcrrtv, read 
partly with Knight, 06' ov xp^i Treia-fjiocToc Sr}(rut, 
which agrees better with the following words, 
Our' Evvo^ ISuXeBiVj and we have TrsKr/jLotrx ivicug 
at X. g6. There is another word XP^^^^9 debt, 
which occurs at A. 685 and elsewhere. 

25. There are some words, to which the 
digamma is improperly added. 

'Hpiy, the Goddess Juno, does not admit the 
digamma, though Bentley and Heyne prefix 
it. This word never has an open vowel before 
it, except in the word ttotviu^ and ttotvioc 'HjQi; 
occurs at A. 2. The fault therefore seems to 
be in the word ttotvioc. Euripides has TrorvtuSeg^ 
Orest. 317, Phoen. 1159, and it is in Hesychius; 
the last in ttotvioc is also made short at A. 357 
and elsewhere in ttotviu fjufiry^p^ contrary to ana- 
logy, if derived from TroTviog, which nowhere 
occurs. The proper readings therefore seem to 
be 'TTorviug 'Hp ly, and Tforvixg 'HjQiy. 

Ia%6^t), to shout, presents many metrical dif- 
ficulties. Bentley and Heyne prefix the di- 
gamma, and Dawes and Knight write f^fa%i7 
and Bftfuxov. The expression, XfjiBpSuXsa, /a%^i/, 
at E. 302 and in six other places, seems to 
require the digamma ; but Homer would have 
written I^fjisp^ocXeov fia%&;v, as at B. 466 T^fjosp^uXsov 
Kovufii^s' and, if we admit the form ^a%gw, which 
occurs in the Hymns, in Apollonius Rhodius, 

G 
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in Euripides, and in all the Lexicons, the emen- 
dation, XfiBfiukt iux^uv^ is easy. So at H. 421, 
for O* Jg fJLtya, tuxovrsg^ read O* Je fl^^y ^a^^fioyTg^". 
Bentley would read O* Jg fjieyu (tuxovrsg^ but the 
metre would still be imperfect, as the last in 
jtcfiya cannot be made long before a single con- 
sonant. So at P. 213, read B17 (poc ffjLey /a%6a;y, 
and at 2. 160, I^TU(rKs ffity /a%£wy. Again at E. 
56, read 'H ^6 ffj^^y /a%gou(ra. At Z. 468, we 
might read ExX/^iy ^a%6wj/, at A. 463, Tp/^ ^ ou 
iux^ovTogj and at *. 341, ^Qey^ofzui tux^ovcu. At 
T. 424 we might read, H fpa, Kut tux^^y Trpcorovg 6%s 
fjLuvvx^^ iTTTTovg. At A. 482, £. 29, 228, and *. 10, 
for fjLsyctX* /a%6, Bentley would read fftsya f^^X^9 
and at 2. 219, for otb tiuxb, otb fio^x^' ^^^ ^* ^* 
125, fvBvpyi Se ffjLty ioLx^y and at Y. 216, \iJt,ByoL V /a%g 
are not easily altered, nor at N. 822 and 834, btti 
^ /a%6, nor at B. 333 and 394, Apynoi Je ffjuy^ tuxov. 
At A. 506 and P. 317, for Apyem h fJLsy iuxov^ 
BppvcruvTo h vBTcpovg, where the verse is inharmo- 
nious, and wants a C8esura, we may read ApyBiot 
Sb fi^By tocx^ov^ fBpvtrocvTo Sb vBzpovg. At E. 860, H. 
403? I- 50, N. 835, S. 148, and P. 723, for bttiuxovj 
Bentley would read Bfiuxov. At Y. 766, for suxov 
^' BTTi 'TTocvTBg A%aio/, since it may be doubted, 
if luxov can make the first short, we might 
read btts S* lo^xov uXXoi A%a/o/. At B. 316, for 
uiKpioLXpicX'V^ which is an irregular form, and 
which Bentley does not notice except by a line 
drawn under it, we might read lux^ovcuv' Dawes 
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proposes fsfifo^x^^f^^^ ^^d Heyne ai/f<a%u/ay. At 
A. 456, M, 144, 0. 396, and 11. 366, the reading of 
the Manuscripts is ysvero totxv t^ (pofiog re' but 
they frequently write words at length without 
an apostrophe, and the Florentine has syBv^ro, 
and the Aldine yever. Bentley would read 
ysvBTo (tocxi^9 but it may be doubted, if Homer 
ever makes o long in caesura. At E. 521, we 
have ovTB looycuq^ which, unless icaKri takes the 
digamma, must be odt tcaxug with the first long ; 
so at E 740, we have KpvoBa-a-u tcoKrj' and at 0. 89 
and 158, we have icaxfiog with a %, and with the 
first long in the same sense ; hence at E. 521, it 
seems more analogous to read odt /a;%a^, and at 
E. 740, xpuoBctr' Icoxyi' Similarly at A. 456, the 
true reading seems to be yBVBr teax^i tb (pofBog tb. 
So at n. 373, for ol ^ ia%t7 TB (pofica TBy we may 
read ol S' itoxpj tb <pol3ca tb, and at O. 275, for Teav 
Sb 6* vTTo loLx^^f we may read Teav Sb 6' vtt* /w^iy^*. 
Bentley 's emendations, ol Je f<a%tj, and v'^to ftux^ig^ 
leave the metre imperfect in both places. At 
A. 600, for tcoKoc TB Su}cpvoB(r<rocv^ where there is no 
such word as /&;£, we may read iS' tcaxv^ xpuoBo-a-uv. 
At S. 1, for ISfBo-Topu S" ovK BXot^Bv lo^x^'^i where it 
may be doubtful if bv can be made long, we 
may read Ngcrropa S* ovk bXu6' icoxii* 1^%^ does 
not occur any where else, except at O. 384 in 
^ilg TpcoBg ([JiByuXYi icx^xv ^^'^^ TBtxog BJSuivov^ where 
we may read fij^t?. The word does not occur in 
the Odyssey, except at X. 43 in QBo-TTBcnvi /a%y. 
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which might be Fiy^tj Geo-TTBcnv, as in six places of 
the lUad. Auia%o/ at N. 41, may seem to require 
the digamma, but the word occurs nowhere else. 
lS!7}7nuxo^9 childish, is of uncertain derivation. 
At P. 66^ the cognate word tv^ca, to cry, rejects 
the digamma, and makes the first long. Ac- 
cording to Heraclides, as quoted by Eustathius 
at Od. K. 192, the Cohans wrote /au%6v for /a%gv. 
Hence is the German word iauchzen, and the 
English word yoicks, made use of by hunters. 

UoXvgj many, seems to require the digamma 
at E. 776 in Trspt S* fjepu ttovXvv g^guei/' at 0. 50 in 
7CUT0C S' rjepcc ttovXvv £%6U6i/' at K. 27 and Od. S. 709 
in TTovXvv s<p vyprjv' at K. 517 in '^ovXvv ofiiXov' and 
at Od. 6. 109 in TrovXvg ofiiXoq. So also in IIouXu- 
^ufiug and TrovXvtSoreipu. It is to be observed 
however, that the first syllable is never made 
long in TToXBog^ or the other trisyllabic cases, 
UovXv^ufjLocg and TrovXvfioTBtpoc may be made long 
by the rule for quadrisyllables, and we might 
read iroXXog ojjLiXog, and in the other places, ttoX- 
Xoi/, far. 

XXtocpog^ warm, is usually written Xtocpog in 
Homer; but at H. 164 and Od. e. 268, a double 
consonant is required in oLTryifiovoc re xX^upov re. 
So at A. 477, 'Ofp' ulfjLoc yXioLpov is required, and 
at A. 829, Fi//^' iicoLTi x^^^pV' 

'Xl^, like, often makes short syllables long 
before it, as at B. 190 in kuxov cag, and at F. 2 in 
opviOeg cag. Perhaps, as it would be cag r opvtOeg^ 
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if eag preceded, we may read opviGeg ff cag^ as at 
B. 330 we have Kuvog ff cog. 'Hg rarely occurs in 
comparison before a substantive without re, as 
Buttmann has observed, and it may be added, 
rarely before a verb or participle without e/, or 
ore. Bentley would read fcag^ but at F. 196, we 

have TCTtXog cag^ and at 0. 94, jcuKog cag^ ev ofJuXea* 

So at B. 459 and elsewhere, Tov ^, ^g. 

26. ApBog, fear, seems to be the proper form 
for ^6og in Homer ; since, with its derivatives, 
it makes short vowels common before it, it 
must have begun with a mute and a liquid. 
The theme Sbco signifies only to bind. Hesy- 
chius has ApiyXor, (pofSeirui^ and the English verb, 
dread, seems to point out J/jg/Jlw, as the true 
form. Perhaps ^pifjLvg belongs to the same root. 
Dawes would write Jfa/Jw, and Knight J^e/Jw, but 
neither of these forms would allow vowels to 
remain short before them. At E. 817, we shall 
have OvTB rt fit SpBog /(r%6/, and uSpBiyjg may have 
the first short at H. 117 in Ei ttbp ocSpBtyig r Bcn^ and 
long at 0. 423 and *. 481 in x,\)oy uSpBBg. So at 
A. 10, we shall have f[^Byu tb SpBivov tbj and at 
A. 37, TTBpt Sb ApBtfJLog TB <bo(iog TB. This form 
satisfies the otherwise irregular formations of 
the verb. At A. 33, b^bktbv may have the first 
long, and ^B^poiKu at A. 555. So at H. 196, we 
may have Se^pifjLBv with the first long, and at XI. 
663, hSpioca-i with the first short. From Se^piijn, 
at £. 34 and XI. 358, we may have ^B^piB in the 
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imperfect, and at Z. 99, eSeSpifjLsvj and at H. 151, 
B^Sptcuv. So at E. 827, ^sSpi9i. At N. 49 and 
elsewhere, SiSpioe, is a perfect, and always has 
a present signification. So at I. 433, we must 
read Spie, and at X. 251, Spiov^ and at M. 276 and 
elsewhere, Sptea-Out. Hesychius has not eiSsKrevj 
but he has EtSsiev^ B(po(iuro. 

A^priVj very much, is required by the metre 
for aJiyi/, since it makes the first long at E. 203 
in BicadoTsg e^fzevut ccSpviVj and at Od. s. 290 in AXX 
ST I fjLiv fjnv (prjfjL a^pyiv bXocuv jcuxoTfjTog' in these pas- 
sages many of the manuscripts have uSSviv. On 
the contrary, at N. 315, we have 0» py a^pi^v 
BXoaxn^ and at T. 423, Tpuocg ocSpi^u Bkutrou. Hesy- 
chius has A^pov, fiBya,^ ASpog, fiByug^ and A^por^^, 
Svvufjitg^ fjLByBOog' hence at 11. 857, X. 363, and XI, 
6, u^poTTjTu seems to be the right reading. Hesy- 
chius also has A^pt, av^ptj IlocfjL(pvXm. 

Apijy, a long while, is required for the com- 
mon form Stjv^ as it often makes short vowels 
long before it. Thus at A. 416 and N. 573, we 
have ov n ff^cuXa, Jpiyi/, at Z. 139, 0. 126, T. 426, and 
Y. 690, ovS^ ctp BTi Spffv, and at 11. 736, qv^b opvjv %«- 
^BTo (pcarog. It is perhaps derived from uSpfjp, or 
from ^7}pov, and for ^rjmiog we should perhaps 
read ^pfjvociog. 

27. Priscian says, the iEolians were in the 
habit of dividing diphthongs, and that they said 
Kolxov for KoiXov.. Hence xol'Xog never occurs in 
Homer, where the diphthong cannot be divided, 
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except at Od. %. 385, in KotXov eg octyiuXov^ where 
Eujouv, or Sy^fovj or some other word may be 
substituted. Perhaps the true form was xofiXog, 
whence jcofXeog, and 7co(pivog. In hke manner Tpol'yj 
never requires a contracted form, except at XI. 
256, 494, Od. u. 6-2, and S. 99 in the phrase Tpotvi 
Bv BvpBiYi, for which we may read Eupe/y Tpoiy, or 
FtXscp Biv Upij. So the adjective Tpolog is never 
required to be contracted, except at P. 273, 
where the two lines are probably spurious, and 
where the expression Sui'cav kvctiv Tpeafi(nv does not 
seem correct ; we may however substitute H/jlvj- 
crrrig. It has another form Tpeoiog with the first 
long. So Sfiiog has the first common and should 
be written Suiog^ when the first is short, as in Sui\ 
lou(ppm^ and iouXt^v. Dawes would have iufiog 
from Priscian ; probably at A. 416, for Si^cacaxn^ 
we should read Sriloaxrij and at A. 417, for ^ea^Bv- 
rcovj SfiloQBVTm. So Qpi/iikog has the first common, 
and should be written Qpuijcog^ when it is short. 
It is never contracted, except at E. 462, where for 
Qpwcav read Xocu)v' the Acamas there mentioned 
was not the Thracian leader, but the son of 
Antenor, the comrade of ^Eneas, whom he ex- 
hotts the Trojans to revenge. 

28. It is observed by Dawes, that the ob- 
lique cases from words in Bvg are rarely con- 
tracted; he therefore concludes, not improbably, 
that the ancient form was Bfg^ Bfog. Hence at 
A. 384, for oLyyBXvifiv btti TvSvj (ttbiXuv A%a/o/, where 
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uyysXirjv is improperly put for uyysXoy^ and where 
BTrKTreXXo) is not an Homeric word, nor creXXco^ 
except in the sense of putting in order, read ay- 
yeXtriv btti TuJei* rnXuv A%a/o/, the Greeks com- 
mitted an embassy to Tydeus ; so at A. 25, we 
have BTTi [jivGov btsXXsv. At Y. 792, for no(r(nv ep/Jiy- 
(TucGoci KxoLioiq^ 6i [Jiiij A%<XX6/, where epiSfj(ru<r6ui has 
no existence, and could not make the second 
long, read no(r(nv spi^e/jievui Auvaotg^ si /jli/i A%/fXiyi'y. 

UrjXBvg, vrjvgy and TroXig are the only words, 
which have double forms in the genitive case. 
UvjXBvg makes TIi/iXBog and Tli^Xriog* vrivg makes veog 
and vfjog' and TroXtg makes iroXBog^ TroXiog^ and tto- 
Xi/jog. Hence at A. 491, for OSva-a-Bog B(r6xov Bruipov^ 
read bvv OSva-i/iog Brufpov' and at Od. p. 301, for 
O^vtra-Boc before a vowel, read OSvcra-vf. 

29- In many instances, however, vowels admit 
of contraction in Homer. Of all vowels, b is the 
weakest, and is most easily lost. The genitive 
case in Bca never makes two syllables, but only 
one, as at A. 1 in Ui/iXTjiu^Bco AxifXviog. So bu may 
make only one syllable, as at A. 113 in ttpoctObv h 
(To^TCBu (Tx^Gov BcrGXoi BTufpoi' at A. 282, in A(ppBoy Je 
(tttiGbc^' at B. 328 in too'cuvtu ^btbcx,' and at O. 35, 
in (pcav7j(ru(ru (bttbo^' on the contrary it makes two 
syllables at A. 201 in (pmi/ia-ocg (bttbu. Stephens 
edited traxiy, as the moderns wrote it, but without 
any authority of the Manuscripts. So is some- 
times contracted, as at A. 9 in Ai^rovg^ and at K. 
133 in (pomKOBo-cuv, Homer however seems to 
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have preferred the dactjUc and uncontracted 
forms. Hence at 0. 561, we should read eiidpovov 
Hou fiifjLvov' it is not allowable to close a verse 
with two separate spondaic words. So at A. 50, 
we should read Uoo^i TrpOj in the morning early, 
and at H. 372 HooOiv. 

30. Patronymics do not admit of contraction 
in Homer, and the forms were undoubtedly 
Ui/lXel'^vjg and Ui^XbI'cov, They never occur, where 
the three first syllables cannot form a dactyle. 
Homer could not have ended a verse with Arpst^ 
J)?^, as Horace does in Inter Teliden festinat^ 
et inter Atriden. Many words however are 
formed, so as to enter into a verse. AvdefjuS'^g is 
put for the son of Ai/^epwi/, MoXtove for the sons 
of MoXiovvif AevKuXi^Tjg for the son of AevKuXtcav^ 
and AocfjiTTSTt^Tig for the son of Au/jltto^. They 
may indeed have had ancestors of the names 
of Av6$fjLog^ MoXogj AsvKuXog^ and AufiTrsrog. So 
we have OiXioc^yig from OiXeuq^ and ^UpuycXu^rig 
from ^UpocKX^yig' unless perhaps we may read 
OiicX/aJiy^ from OixXo^, or OiicXeiy^', which name 
occurs at Od. 0. 243, and 'UpuKXtot^yig from ^RpaxXog. 

31. Many errors of metre in Homer arise 
from the substitution of modern forms of declen- 
sion for the old jEolic. The genitive case in 
all genders and declensions ended in <piv or 
f/i/, the dative in S/v, the accusative in hv or 
(Tgi/, the ablative, for the ]£*o\\c like the Latin 
had six cases, in Qbv. All of these omitted i^ 
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before a consonant, when the metre required it. 
The letter v belongs to the form, and is not 
arbitrarily added to fill up the metre. So in 
verbs, the full forms are rvTrrova-iv^ srvTrrsuj ecrrtv. 
Hence it would seem, that the final v ought to 
be retained at the ends of verses, and wherever 
the metre admits of it. Abundant instances of 
the old forms are retained in the manuscripts ; 
as at *. 295 YiXic(ptv jcXvTu rsix^ct' at N. 588 ctwo 
TrXarsog TTTVocpiv' at 0. 474 7rup» vuv(pi* at K. 347 w^o 
<rTpocTo(piv' at A. 44 utt* uvro(piv' at A. 351 utto p^aX- 
xo<pi' at n. 762 7CB(paXfj(piv* at Y. 347 bk @eo<ptv* at XI. 
268 uTTo '7r(t(r(ruXo(ptv' at Od. u. 83 bk 7rovTo(pty* at jQ. 
2, y, 405, and S. 307 B^ Bvv7i(ptv. So at E. 41 and 
elsewhere, we have ^/a (rTfi6B<r(ptv' at A. 374, wtto 
(rT7}6B(r(f>iv* at S. 150, bk (rTfidB(r<pr at B. 388, some 
manuscripts have (rrtfi^Ba-civ^ which seems more 
proper; and so at M.401. Again at K. 156, we 
have vTTo jcpccTB(r(pi. At A. 297 and elsewhere, for 
iiX^(r(piy^ read o%6(r(r;i/' it is not to be supposed, 
that the same form was used for the genitive 
and dative, and the word o%6a occurs only in 
the plural. At I. 568, b^ EfBfiBV(r<ptv should be b^ 
EpBl3B(r<ptv. 

This form of the genitive has been omitted 
in many places, as at O. 66 in iXiov TrpoTrxpotOe^ as 
it is usually read in despite of metre for F^Xtopv 
TTpoTTupoiOB. So at B. 5 1 8, for TiBBg I(p/rou, read 
TiBgTi(ptTo(piv* at B. 731, for A(rKXfj7nov^ read AckXhi- 
7nQ<ptv* at £. 21, for u^BX(pBiovj read »iBX(pBo(pt* at I. 
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440, for ofjiouovj read ofiouocpiv' and at X. 313, for 
Aypiov, read Aypio(ptv. At B. 145, for Uovrov iKOftoio^ 
read llovTo<pty iKccptoio' for the genitive case cannot 
be made long before a vowel, except in caesura, 
as Dunbar has observed. So at B. 198, for Si/ifjiov r 
MvSpUj where the re is inadmissible, read ^yifjLo<pty 
avSpM. At B. 461, for KuvtrrpioVj read Kuv(rTpo<piv' 
for the name of the river was Cayster, and not 
Caystrius. At B. 765, for STrt vcorov Bl'trug^ read stti 
vcoro<ps fKTMg* for bIo-oc is the feminine of evg, and 
signifies only good or goodly. At B. 325, for 
oovj which has no existence, read opv for oJ* so 
o6t is common in the dative, and o6ev in the 
ablative ; perhaps o(pt should always be written 
for oTi in the sense of because, and o(pi or 061 for 
iW, which seems to be a modern Attic form. 

Where two short syllables precede it, the 
penultimate may be made long, as in IrepaQi, 

BTtpca(rB, BTBpcaOBv, OTTTroTBpcddBV^ aud ufJLtporBpca^BV. In 

like manner the antepenultimate is made long 
in ;)tflajt6aX&;TgpQ^, ycocucarBpofy and oi^vpcoTBpog^ because 
these words could not otherwise enter the metre. 
Hence at B. 621, for fj^Bv Ktboctov, before S' 
Evpvrov, read fiBv KrBuracpiv' at H. 63, for ZBCpv- 
poto Bx^vuTo, read ZB<pvpu)(ptv bx^^olto' again at A. 
731 and Y. 73, for TrorocfjLoio before vowels, read 
TTOTUfiodtpiv* at Y. 252, for BTupoto read BTotfpa)(ptv^ 
and at Y. 224, for Irupoio ohpBro octbo, ycoucavy read 

U0VpB6\ BTUfpOCplV OCTBU KUtCOV, 

From the feminine in 7i(ptv^ as in Bvvi/i<ptv^ are 
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derived the Latin genitives in ai and ae, as in 
Masai and Musse, and the same forms are 
derived in the dative from the dative in i^Giv. 

32. Anciently the dative case of all mas- 
culine nouns ended in o6tv, of which innume- 
rable instances remain, as in c6t, ttoSij ay%od;, 
TTjXoOiy uvToQiy fotKoOty AfivSoOt, Kopiv6o6ij ovpuvoGij F;- 

Xto6iy Ki^poGi, I. 300, <&. 136. At H. 366, for @Bo(piv 

read QsoOtv fjuvitrreap araXavro^, for araXai/ro^ requires 
a dative case. When two short syllables pre- 
ceded, it was made long, as at E. 351 in enpcoOi. So 
at A. 30, 'H/jLerepco svt oticto was probably FoikoOiv yifiB- 
Tipca9iv. Hence undoubtedly the feminine dative 
was in rjQiVj of which traces remain in the / sub- 
scribed to the modern form n. and in the Latin 
dative Musai. For this the Grammarians have 
substituted the monstrous form tj(p/, adding the 
termination of the genitive to the contracted 
dative. Hence at <&. 501, we should read KpccrB- 
pi/i6t I3i'^6tv' and at X. 107 frjOt I3ti/i6r atn. 734 Xtcom/jQ^ 
and sTBpi/idr and at B. 480 uyeXyjOi. This form 
is often supplied by useless particles, as at A. 
400, where uyopri Jg r* ufzeivea should be uyopi/164 ^ 
afjLEtvca. The plural in Tfinv has often taken its 
place, as in x,ovm(nv at B. 418, which should un- 
doubtedly be Kovtyi&iv^ as Kovioti^ pulveres^ or dusts, 
were never heard of in any language. So xXi- 
<ni/l6iv is constantly required for }cXt(niii<nv, as at H. 
313, 0. 478, T. 280, and XI. 413 ; at N. 168, we have 
even the barbarous form jcXt(nYi<r(pi. At A. 391 
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and !• 107, the true form of the ablative, KXta-triQev^ 
is preserved. At r. 244, for Ev Aocks^ou/jlovi ocvStj 
read Ev AuKs^octfjLovtrjSi^ as at Z. 291 Hyuye XiSovti/i6ev, 
The feminine dative is sometimes contracted 
short, as at E. 299 in uXtci for uXKvjOty and at B. 863 
in vcTfjLsvi for vcriJLivfjOt. So ocvOt is put for uvroGtj 
and ocyx^ for ^yx^^^j ^^ well as jcrjpt for icTjpoOt. 
The moderns have reserved this form to designate 
place only, and have omitted the v in the dative, 
and retained it in the ablative. Hence we often 
have eyyvOsv and HcoOev, where the sense requires 
eyyvQiv and HooOiv. So at 0. 478, for ttovtoio, iV, 
read ttovtov^ 06 iv. At P. 444, for Qvi^rca^ the metre 
requires ©i/iyrofl/y, and at A. 1 13, for Oiicoi exBtVj we 
should read FoikoQ' ex^tv. So at n. 235 for %a- 
[jixisvvotiy since a diphthong cannot be made short 
in the middle of a word, we should probably 

read ^ajitaSgi/i/a/. 

The dative in i is rarely cut off, and many 
are of opinion, that it is not allowable ; the 
reason may be, that it is syncopated from o9i. 
At A. 259, where an elision first occurs, some 
manuscripts have eg ^ut6\ but bv Ja/r/ seems more 
proper, and the words are easily transposed 
from H^ ev Scti6\ ore Trep rs to HS^ otb irtp r ev Satrt, 
At A. 543, for Zeu^" Se irocryip Atocv6\ read Zevg f 
AiuvTt TTUTTjp. At A. 588, we have ufiwere vvikeeg 
YifjLocp Atuv6\ og l3eXee<r(n (iiaZerxi* it is to be ob- 
served however, that ocfjLwca with an accusative 
case requires the genitive of the person, as at 
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A. 11 in avTov Kyjpocg ufjLDvti^ and so at M. 155 and 
403 ; we should therefore read Aiuvrog* jSeXgecrcn 
fiioc^BTUi* we might read fieXea-a-t^ but the pro- 
noun is better omitted. At n. 854, for Xepa-i 
Su[jlbvt\ which Damm would have to be for Ja- 
fjLBvTUj Homeric usage requires Xsptri ^otfjuug^ since 
a nominative case precedes, although a dative 
intervenes ; for this see B. 335 and 353. At n. 
385, for UfjLOT oTTcopivo)^ ouc mauuscHpt has Ufzctn 
XBifd^spicp^ which seems the better reading. At E. 
5, Eustathius says, that the old manuscripts 
read Atrrspi oTreaptvea^ and so it is in Hesychius ; 
the true reading therefore seems to be Aa-rpiv 
OTTcopivca' so we have Trurpt^ ftijTp/, and yutrrpi^ and 
utrrpotG-i in the plural, and at XI. 335 hv^w Ira,-- 
fpicrcroci. Again at K. 277, for Xatps Jk ruf opvi6i 
OSv(nrsvgj we may read Xocipe Se r opviQiv OSvasvg. 
So at r. 349, the manuscripts have ActttiSi bvi 
Kpureprij which may be AtrTnSiv ev Kpurepri^ or 
more harmoniously AcrTrtSoQi TcpuTspvi. At P. 324, 
the manuscripts have Krjpvjci HTrur/Jy, which 
may be Knipv^ HTrur/Ji?^, as at Z. 396 we have 
Hencav. At I. 324, we have MucttocKj bttbi kb Xctfii^(rtj 
which is generally supposed to be for Maerraica, 
and is explained, a mouthful ; (jloco-toc^ however 
signifies only the mouth or beak, and we should 
read Macrrax/, to fpu (XocfSi^tn. At Y. 693, for 0tv' 
ETTi (pvxioBvriy we should read &iv btti ^ukiobvtu. 
At Od. jS. 250, for EX^ovt', we may read ExGe/jiev^ 
as at Od. v. 280. At 6. 62, for ^pucrg/y »5/)k<^' u(pa/r/6v, 
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we may read %pua-g/^ KspKiSiv v(poc' v(potca occurs at 
Od. iy. 105, and the first may be made long by 
the augment. At v. 35, read ^Hg ua-Traa-r O Jucriy/l/. 
The scenic writers had the same objection to the 
elision of the dative in /. 

The dative case in 1 has open vowels after it 
in twenty-four places of the Iliad, it is con- 
stantly made long in caesura, and sometimes 
even before a vowel. We have seen, that the 
ancient form was ofl/v' it seems therefore reason- 
able to conclude, that it retained the final v in 
the syncopated form, where the metre allowed 
it. Hence at A. 283, we should read FXKnrofjt^ 

A^/fXiyii/ fjLBQsfJLSv %oXor/' at A. 578, Trocrpi (ptXca Ail'v, 
ofpoc fiifi ocvre' at A. 74, 86, Ativ (piXog' at B. 781, Aiiv 
cog repTTtTcspuvvui' at E. 71, %a/3/^ojtt6i/i7 Trocreiv fea* at E. 
156, TTurepiv JIe yoov' at A. 516, o6iv fjLsGiBVTcc fi^otro' 
at XI. 285, Xpvtreca sv ^BTraiv^ ofpu CTrBKrocvTB Kiotrrjv' 
at Od. TT. 206, HxOov sfsiKocTTca fBTsiv Bg "TTccTpi^oc yottotv*' 

and so in many other places. So we should 
probably read Ail'/jLTTBTBog in composition. 

The dative case plural in t is also seldom cut 
off, though some instances occur, and it retains 
the final i/, whenever it is required, even before 
a consonant, as in XTfi6e<r(nv Xucmcri at A. 189 ; 
Sui/ KBivrjCiv vf}V(nv at A. 181 ; Tpucriy ccyyBXog tjXOb 
at B. 786 ; Toio-iv Ib Xpv(ri/ig at A. 450, Homer is 
ever desirous of a full and complete metre. 
Hence the v is retained even before the double 
letter ^, as at r. 220 in (Puifig k€v ^ukotov. 
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33. The old accusative seems to have been 
TTB^io^sv, and by transposition TreSiovSsf and by 
syncope mStov. This in some words was softened 
into ovpuvotrBv, KvycXocrs^ and xotfiocl^B. Hence we 
have ovpocvov sg^ and eg ovpuvov' and hence at Od. 
>c. 351 for sig ccXuSsj read ei<rco ccXu, since tg and ^s 
cannot be joined. In Homer, the last syllable 
in KuivsUf &ri<rBoc, and similar words is short, 
though in Attic it is long. 

34. The ablative case in 6sv is very common 
in Homer, and is frequently preceded by a pre- 
position, and occurs in words, which show, that 
it is not a mere adverb of place, as used by the 
moderns. Thus we have at 0. 19 6| ovpavoQsv 
TTSdiov^s' at O. 199 ocTT^ ovpuvoQev' at O. 335 e^ ocXoQbV 
at O. 489 AioQev fiXucpQevroc fSeXefjuvot' at XI. 451 Xst- 
[jiuvoQev uf[jLi/ia'otvT6g' at XI. 492 utto Tpolvjdev iovrW and 
at XI. 194 and 561 AioGev Ss fzoi ocyyeXog i^x6ev. At A. 
520, for og up AivoGevy we probably should read og 
UTT AtvoQev* and at H. 182, Ek S' edopBv KXvjpog kuvcij- 
6sVf ov i/i6bXov otvroi. The genitive (pi has probably 
sometimes taken the place of the ablative, as 
well as of the dative, and at A. 352, for uiro %aX- 
}co(ph we should read utfo %aXx(?^6. At B. 625 for 
BTc AovXixioio before a vowel read bk AovXtx^uOBv^ 
like BTBpci)6Bv and afjiCporBpcodsv. 

35. Homer appears often to have retained 
the form of the nominative case unchanged in 
the vocative. Thus we have (ptXog a> MbvbXocb at 
A. 189, and (piXog again occurs in the vocative at 
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!• 597? *• 106, Y. 313, 343, and 627 ; we might 
indeed in all these places read tt^ttov. So at r. 
277, we have UsXiog in the vocative. Again at 
0. 471, we have jSowtt/^, and at 0. 420, yX(xx)}cca7nq^ 
in the vocative case. In the Odyssey, amongst 
many others, we have a very strong instance at 
T. 406 in Tufjififog sfiog 6\jyotrifip re, TtdBO'd ovofi , 
ffoc K6 fei'TTO). At 2. 385 and 424, for T/tttc, &sTi 
TuvvTTBTrXej UuvBig yifiSTBpov iea^ which offends against 
the metre, Zenodotus used to read Qing tuw- 
TTSTrXog. It is to be observed also, that the letter 
e is never made short in caesura, except in voca- 
tive cases. Perhaps therefore at r. 172, for (p/Xe 
BTcvpSy we should read (piXog fsjcvpog* at A. 155 and 
E« 358, KucriyvifjTog' at A. 338, XI vlog' at T. 400, Ba- 
Xiog" at T. 20, Evvo(nyuiog' at O. 474, Uff'TrvTiog" and 
at T. 602, AvTtXoxog* So at Od. y. 230, we may 
read TrjXsfjiuxogy and at Od. s. 87, xf\)<ro^p(x,7rig. 
At n. 556, we undoubtedly should read Aixvrsg 
for AiuvTB. At A. 39, for J^/jlivObv, we probably 
should read X/jtivGevg^ and at Od. a. 60, for OXujtt- 
'TTiSj OfXvf4,'7nog. So at Od. 6. 408, er. 122, and v. 
199, we may read Xuipe^ ttocti^p eo ^sive. 

36. Many dissyllabic words of the fifth de- 
clension make the first syllable either long or 
common in the oblique cases. Thus the first 
syllable of uop is always short, whereas in the 
oblique cases, it is as often long as short. This 
perhaps arises from compensation, as the geni- 
tive aopog is contracted from the longer ancient 

H 
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form uopocpiv^ and so of the other cases. Afi^ 
does not occur in the nominative, but the oblique 
cases have the first common. O/'V, a sheep, 
make the first long at Od. i. 425 in Apa-sysg oUg 
Titruv. So xil'sq with the first long from mg 
should always be read for Tiggg*, which is an 
unnecessary form. Aopu, a spear, makes Jbupa- 
Tog^ and by syncope ^oufog with the first always 
long ; the old form was probably ^offotg. *TJ«p 
has the first common in the nominative, as well 
as in the oblique cases, because the old form 
was i^ugy v^purog. Opog, a mountain, has the 
first always short in the dissyllabic cases, and 
common in the increased ; when long, it is 
written ovpsog' perhaps the true form may have 
been ofpog. <S>ubu^ for eyes, occurs with the first 
long at Od. tt. 15, p. 39, and t. 417 in Kutrere Je fjuv 

KB(pocXifjv TB KUi otfi(pea (pOtBOL KOtKof,. 

37. The old form of the ablative case is pre- 
served in gju^gflgy, (TB^Bv^ and fe^fiv, and Hesychius 
has fiB^Bv. The dative reil/, which occurs at A. 
201, Od. J. 619, 829, X. 559, and 0. 119, and which 
is said to be a Doric form, points out the true 
^olic form (tbQiv* fiB&iv and fed/v are also often re- 
quired in the dative, and the analogous genitives 
are jJiBCpiv^ cBCpiVj and fB(piv. At A. 505, for Ti/jn^a-oy 
uoi vlovj read Ti/jLT/jtrov fjLB^iv vlov, and at E. 270, for 
Tuv ol 1^, read Tm (bQiv b^. Useless particles are 
often introduced to supply the old dissyllabic 
forms, as at A. 28, Miy w rot. is put for M17 (rifi/y, 
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and at A. 93, H pa, w [jloi for H fpu [jlb9iv. So at 
Z. 253 and other places, Ey t upoc ol (pv %6/p/ is 
put for Ey re fediv (pv %6*p^ and at Z. 177, *0,tt/ pa 
0*' for 'O fpa fsOiv. At B. 255 and many other 
places, for on ol we may read fsdiv. The ab- 
lative seems often put for the genitive, as at 
A. 180 in ceSev S* Byco ovx oCKvyiQa. The pronouns, 
sy^j, (Tu, and 0, often have ys after them, but \bo 
never admits it. 

In the possessive pronouns, Bentley in many 
places for B^Loq would read jw^eo^. So for (roq we 
have Tfios", and for i\oq we have fgo^, like meu8^ 
tuus^ and suus in Latin. To prove the use of 
this form in Homer, he cites in his manuscript, 

AXX' ocycBovcoe, x.(xAvi<ro^ fjuscf STnTTsiOBo fjuvQcp^ A. 565. 
TgTTa, (rtcoTTvi rico^ fjLBca 67rt7rsi6so fjLv6ca^ A. 412. 
H fjui/jv }cui vsog etrctj fiBoq Jk ycB ycui irouq siviq^ I. 57. 
Ttjv vvv 6(ppu<r(ruvT0j [jlsov ajrofjiyivKruvToq^ I. 426. 
Acapu fjLerjq irotpcx, vi^oq^ T. 194. 
"Eyvcoq, EvvocnyociSj [jtei/jv bv (rryi^BCi jQouXiyi/, T. 20. 
IluTpt fJLBca riiyXiyi*, T. 278. 

Tfpoq ovdBi\ Kuode fJLBov TCTjp^ Od. /. 459. 
Auto/ ^ orpuvBC^B fiBOi difjuc iruvrBq BTTBcQccif jc. 425. 

0* ^' CaKU fJLBOiq fB7TBB(r(ri TTlQoVTO^ K. I78, 428, [Z. 222. 
*E^rj[JLOl.p flBV BTTSITU flBOl BpiTjpBq BTUtpOl^ [JL. 397, £. 249. 
OlTCTKTTOV Orj }CBiV0 fJLBOiq ftdOV OCpQuKfJLOiClVy fl. 258. 

Yoiycoto OTfuccocv iovti fJLB'^ fiovXvi TB vocp TBj V. 305. 

ovri (T uvcoyu fjuBot Tro/jLTrvjo^q otto^^biv^ u. 364. 
El fJLBv Srj Oiv(rBvg yB fJLBoq TTul'q, co. 327. 
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Many of these lines admit of other remedies ; 
but the form is so probable, that they seem to 
establish it. At Od. i. 459, the old editions have 
xaJlJg 1C6V ifiov jcfjp' hence KuiSs k sfjuov jci^p is pro- 
bably the true reading. At Od. k. 425 and u. 
364, [4,b6iv seems a better form. 

The ancient demonstrative pronoun seems to 
have been to^, rri, tovj and Homer retains rot and 
rai in the plural. Hence are the forms og and 
0, which seem to be used indifferently by Homer. 
Hence at A. 333, read Avrup og syvca^ and at B. 
105 and 107, AvTocp f aure. Perhaps the neuter 
relative 0, which cannot be cut off, may be left 
open before a vowel, as at E. 303 in ov ho y 
uv^pe (pBpoiev^ or it may have been cv' it is however 
easy to amend k ov with Knight, as at M. 447 
in Tov S* ov 7C6 Sv uvspB. Oi and roi are opposed 
to one another at B. 52 in Oi fisv e}crjpv(r(rov^ roi ^ 
ifiyBipovro ffjLocX cokcc. 

38. The second aorist seems to be the oldest 
part of the verb, and the least removed from 
the original root. Many verbs in Homer have 
no other tense, as sfaXcav^ efsiTrov^ sfXutSov, sff^ocGov, 
BTTopovj yipofjLriv^ skXvov has only an imperative, as 
from a verb in [zi^ kXvGi and kXvtb with the v 
long, and rcsKXvGi and kbkXvtb with the v short ; 
BJCTVTTov has only a participle rcTVTTBm. EfBtTru is 
an Attic form, and is never required in Homer. 
So yipocfiifiv or ripoifJLTiVj is a form never required, 
and should always be written vipofMiVf since uipta 
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is not an Homeric word. The present and 
other tenses are to be formed from the aorist 
by various additions, as rvTTTca from btvttov, Xsittco 
from bXittov^ (iodkXca from efSocXov, bi[jli from lov^ (ppoc^ca 
from B(ppu^ov, and so of other verbs. See Donel- 
lan's New Cratylus. Some verbs however have 
no second aorist, as icXivca. The aorist is properly 
narrative, and the imperfect descriptive; but 
Homer does not seem very careful to preserve 
the distinction, and often uses them indiscrimi- 
nately, as l3aXX6To and (iotXBro are joined at B. 
43 and 45, and Xbittb and bXittb at B. 107 and 106. 

39. The subjunctives focXcacoj ieaea^ and yvcaea do 
not admit of contraction in Homer. Hence at 
A. 129, for £^(*)(n ttoXiv Tpoii/iVj read Acoi/itri Tpoiiyy. 
So at r. 66^ for 'Ocrtru kbv uvrot ^cotn^ read ^Ocrer' 
avToi Scacocrr Homer rarely uses jcev after ^Oa-og. 
At H. 27, for Acag; BTTei outo/, we may read Acarig; 

ov yap. At Y. 537, for ol leafiBv ccsOXtovy cag STniiKsg, 
ABVT6p\ where SBurspu does not agree with ccsSXtov^ 
and where ra Trpearu immediately follows, read 

foi ccbGXu rot otoofjLBVy cog BTnfBiZBg^ ABVTBp\ At A. 411, 
for Fvu) ^B Kut, we may read Vvo) h xev. And he 
would then know. At Z. 231, for Vvaxriv, on ^Bivot, 
read Vvcacoo'^ ^bivoi. At X. 381, for TrBiprjQco/jtBVj 
Ocppoc KB Ti yvcofjLBVy rcad 7rBip7i6Bii^Vj *Ofpa tcb ti yvcaea^ 

I would try, that I may know ; so at A. 386, ttbi- 
pvfiBiifig is followed by ^pa^er^ttija-/. So at Od. /. 356, 
read AvriXy toi ococa ^Btvyjiov^ and at u. 296, foi Scf)(rco 

^BiVTji'oV. 
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In like manner the subjunctives of other 
verbs in p, and of passive aorists, do not admit 
of contraction, as fieicoj iusica^ ^uiwca^ SccfjuBiO), ovca^ 
sfpetta^ Sitaj GeiUj rctx^icoj fjueOsiu, fJnyBiea^ viiA,B(r<rri6€ieOj 

cTBica, and TpuTTsio). All these form the plural 
in ofjisvj BTSj cociVj as at H. 72 ^ufiBiBTB* at A. 62 BfpBio- 
fiBv' at A. 143 ^BiofjLBv" at O. 128, x/%g/6Tg, which is 
required for the common reading jc^x^iofzBv' at B. 
475, fJLtyBeacriv . The antepenultimate is sometimes 
short in ^oofiBv^ lofiBv^ lOfjLBv^ and (rrBo/juBv, So BidofiBv^ 
Bi^BTBf and ocyBipofjLBv have the penultimate short, 

40. On the contrary, the first and second 
persons plural of the optatives of verbs in ^jli 
and of passive aorists are always contracted in 
Homer; as at B. 81 in q>ocifjLBv' at B. 126 in hotKotr- 
fjiyi^BifjiBv' at r. 102 in huicpiv&BiTB' at n. 99 in g>cJu- 
fjLBv' at XI. 264 in bttiGbitb' and at Od. [jl. 347 in ^BtfiBv. 
So at XI. 665, we have iutwro^ and at Od. tr. n^j, 
^ccivvuTo. Third persons plural in crocv are often 
contracted, as bI3uv for ejQiyeraj/, <rruv for B(rrcc(rct¥j 
B(puv for B(pu(ray^ b[jlix6bv for Bfzix^i^^ccv, and fjuiyBiBv 
for [jLiyBn/j(rocv, At Z. 500 for yoov or yocov, read yoocv 
for Byofjtrocv from yorjfjLt^ whence also yoTif^Bvui. 

41. The infinitives of verbs in p are usually 
long in Homer; as at T. 83 and 247 rtGvifjLBvur 
at A. 26 Gsivcci* at X. 265 (ptXTjfzBvui' at H. 502 
yoTjfjLBvui* at P. 167 (rTrj[jiBvui' at O. 216 iomui^ and 
at XI. 425 ^i^ovvxr at Z. 185 ^v/jlbvocij and at F. 322 
Svvur at n. 145 ^BvyvvfjLBv' at F. 260 however, ^avy- 
vvfjLBvut has the second short, and at O. 120, ^suy- 
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vvfASv' so also at I. 353 and P. 546, opwfzsv' Qeizevoci 
and ^o/jLBvut also have the first short, and 6[jlbvui 
and ifzBvai have the first common. 

The infinitive is constantly used in an im- 
perative sense. Hence at Z. 46 and A. 131 for 
Xeayfu^ which cannot make the last long before 
a vowel out of caesura, read Xeaypuv. Again at 
T. 71 for &a7rTB[jLBf 0, tti Tux^cTTUf read QuTTTSfjuvj 

42. The participle fJcefjLucag has the second 
syllable long at n. 754, but it is easy to trans- 
pose and read fze/jLucog, narpojcXes^, ukfa-o' it is short 
every where else, and so it is in the oblique 
cases, when they have the third long, as in jtte- 
fjLouaToq. At B. 818 and N. 197, it seems to transfer 
the quantity, and becomes fisfiuorBg with the 
second long and the third short. This verb 
only occurs in the perfect, and its forms are 

fZBfJLUTOV^ fJLBfJLUfJLBV^ fJLBfJLOtrTB^ flBfJiOCUCTl^ 'dwA fJUBfJLUCTOLV . 

Many other perfect participles have the penul- 
timate common in the oblique cases, as TBdvfiorog 
and TBGin/jurog or rB^vBicarog^ iCBKfjLi^oTo^g and kbk- 
fiyicarag, TTBTTTBorocg and TTBriTTifjcoTag* KBKXrjyovTBg and 
TBTpiyuTocg only occur long. In the feminine, 
the antepenultimate is usually made short, as 

XBXu}cv^o^ from XBXrjKcogf fJLBfJLOtxma, from fJLBfM^KCiog^ 
tbGuXviu from rBQiffXcog^ fiSvioc from fBiScog^ and (Bfi- 
Kvix from BfoiKcag. The i in BCpistg at A. 51 is long, 
and so in hitrui at Od. jm.. 192 ; hence at B. 774, 
read uiyuvevig levTsg. 
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43. Of adverbs there is little to observe, ex- 
cept that ffzccXu, f[^^y^9 TTuvv^ TToXu, and other 
dissyllables never make the last long before a 
single consonant. Hence at O. 99, for ng bti 
wvj read ng vvv err at Od. a. 203, for Ovti bti 
Svipov^ read Ovksti toi Srjpov* and at X. 218, for Ov 
yup sTi (TccpKccg, read Ovjcsti yap trupKug. 

44f. The same rule applies to conjunctions. 
Hence at M. 435, for Ovvbtc apu Aviroiy read Ovvbjccc 
AfjTOoOiv' at P. 196, for ^ ocpcc co *7roLm 07ra<r(rsvy 
read ^up uv (ca ttuiSiv oTrutrcrBv' and at XI. 285, read 
either ofpu fXen^uvrs^ or ofpct (T'TrsKruvre. 

It is extraordinary, that the defects of metre 
caused by the form ecag should be so long tole- 
rated, when the remedy proposed by Hermann 
is so simple. The true forms are log and slog^ 
which, by transposition, without any other 
change, even of the aspirate, are derived from 
eg and etg 0. Pausanias and other later Greeks 
constantly use eg for Beag. Manifest traces of 
elog are preserved in bktotb and bktokbv. Knight 
has edited efog and rBfog^ but there is no di- 
gamma in the theme. At A. 193, for 'Ecag rauff 
dpfjuuivBy read Eiog tpcvO capftaive^ and so in many 
other places. The same form will serve for elcag 
at r. 291 and elsewhere. At Od jQ. 78, log is 
required. At Od. 5. 123, for 'Ecog fjnv bv OpTuy/y, 
read Elog bv Oprvytrij and introduce fs in the next 
line. At rj. 280, for Icag btti^xQovj the metre requires 
slog BTTTiXdov, and so at i. 233. In like manner from 
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etg TO is formed rstogf and from eg ro, nog. Hence 
at T. 189, for uvQi ncag yt before a vowel, read 
UVT061 TBiog. At T. 42, for Tecag A%aioi, read Teiog 
A%a^o/. At M. 141, for elcag read TSiog^ and again 
at N. 143 and Od. y. 126. So at Od. 0. 231, for 
h recog fiBv^ read Ib ruog^ and at ea. 161, for Avrocp 
Tsug fjLsv^ read Avrocp rstog. Tetog again occurs 
at Od. 0. 127 and tt. 139, and reog is required at 
XI. 658 and Od. tr. 189. 

The piarticle ay, so common in Attic writers, 
does not seem to be Homeric ; in most in- 
stances, KBv is found in many Manuscripts. At 
I. 77, for rtg olv tu^b yyi^yjCBiBv^ we may read, rig 
up roL^B y7id7j(rBiBv^ as Ttg r up (rcpcoB Qbcov at A. 8. 
So at I. 26, for cog uv Bym BiTrca, it is easy to read 
cog KBv^ but cog up Byoa fuTrco seems more proper. 
Hv and gTriyi/, if and since, as well as bi and bttbi, 
were perhaps forms of the imperfects of g/p and 
BTTBifjcr SO Other forms, 17 and lye, of the imperfect 
of the verb 6/p are used for alternative con- 
junctions. Perhaps also bttbii^, which occurs so 
often, should be B^rBBv. For lyv and btti^v^ how- 
ever, Bi or Bi KB^ BTTBI OT BTTBI KB may generally 
be substituted. For oruv the Homeric form 
seems to be orB k or oKBVy and for oTToruv^ orB kbv. 
ETTBiSuvy at N. 285, is a mere barbarism for bttbi 
Syj. Kbv is derived from tcbiObps thence, and sig- 
nifies, that the sentence, in which it is found, 
is dependent on some other sentence. Some 
German grammarians have discovered eighty 
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meanings for the word ; whereas in fact it has 
but one. It is often found with the indicative 
mood, but more frequently with the subjunc- 
tive and optative ; in Homer it is never joined 
with the imperative, infinitive, or participle. It 
is usually placed soon after the first word in 
the sentence. 

45. Of prepositions, it may be observed, that 
Trpo is never cut off, and is often succeeded by 
a vowel, as at A. 156 and K. 286, in Trpo hxuitav^ 
where indeed we might read irpoq A^a^^^v, as at 
Z. 456, Ttpoq oLK\f\q* iroo and nrpoq are very much 
connected. So at K. 224, we have %oli tb 'jrpo o 
TOM evovjcTBv, aud at A. 382, Trpo o^ov sysvovTo. It is 
often open in composition, as in 'TrpoeBpyca, 'TrpoBx^j 
'Trpoviycyiqf Trpol'aXXca, TrpoluTTTta, Trpoi'vifjui^ Trpoi'KTTjq, and 
TTpoBCpocm' the modern contractions, Trpovx^ and 
TTpovcpuivB do not appear to be Homeric, and 
never occur, where they cannot be divided. 
Upo only governs a genitive case, except where 
it follows the case, as at F. 3 in ovpavo6i irpo^ 
which perhaps ought to be ovpuvocpi Trpo. 

TlBpi is never cut off before a vowel, and 
never occurs open, except in composition in 
the words TrBpiBt/jti^ 7rBpu(rTotTo^ irBpieaTrifi^ and ^ep/- 
cacioq. It never has the last long before a single 
consonant. 

E/)/ is not cut off in composition, as in BptocvxvVf 
Bpiripoq^ and BpiovvTiq. In Bpiy^ovTroq, which has 
another form BpiSovTroqy it takes a y after it, which 
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does not belong to ^ovTrog, as this word often 
has short vowels before it. Hence at A. 45, for 
BTTi S" sySovTrTitruv, we should adopt the reading 
given by Hesychius, btti S* sic^ouTnycray. Ep/ seems 
to be derived from Trspiy and has another form 
upi, and hence the English word very. At Od. 
(p. 217, i)/. 73, and w. 328, for aptcppaieg after vowels, 
read TrspKppxhg. 

AfjiCpi is often cut off, and has another form 
uficpig before a vowel, as at I. 460 in xfju<ptg Bovreg. 
Hence at XI. 804, for ajLtcp/gTrov, we should read 
ufjLCpig Ittov^ and at B. 525 for ccfjtXpieTrovTBgy ccfjL(pig 
STTOvreg. 

AvTi has another form avr^a, as at T. 80 in 
Kvnu Ih^Keicavogf and at F. 425 in Avri AXe^uvdpoto, 
and hence uvriuveipui is allowable. It has also 
other forms avra, uv-nivj and ccvnov. 

In all other prepositions a short, vowel at the 
end is necessarily cut off before a vowel, and 
is rarely made long before a single consonant. 

'AfjLcc never occurs open before a vowel, and 
the last syllable is never made long before a 
single consonant. 

Ava never occurs open before a vowel, except 
at XI. 455, where for o^voi,oiyB(ncov, read ccvolyBCKov 
from oi'yca^ which is rarely contracted into otya>. 
At A. 392, for Ai)/ uvBpxo/JtBvcoj read Avng uvBpxo-* 
fjuBvea^ as at A. 27, 425, and Od. a. 317. At I. 247, 
read AXXa fotv\ Bt fjuBfjLovug yBy as at F. 351, Zeu fai/a, 
and in the Hymn to Apollo, 526, XI fa/, bttbi Ji?» 
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Ava never makes the last^syllable long before a 
single consonant, except^^ at K. 466, where for 
uvx [jLvpiTci^v^ read uvu TrTBXsfjv. AvueSvog^ undowered, 
should be written uvss^vog^ as the Homeric word 
for dower is es^vov. 

Krrto never occurs open before a vowel, except 
where the same verb seems to have been lost. 
At A. 230, for u7roaipei<r6ui, read uTrusipBcrGui^ from 
uTTccsipofjiUi, which occurs at O. 563. So at A. ^175, 
for uTToutpeoy which cannot be derived from a<pa/- 
peo[jLm^ read uTro^eipeo. At N. 262, for uTTouivvfJLUtj 
read uTrocupofioci^ and so at Od. jm.. 419, ^. 309, and 
p. 322. Atto never makes the last syllable long 
before a single consonant, except before ffidev 
and (BO. Hence it appears probable, that these 
words have been substituted for their Homeric 
synonyms, uurov and uvrodev. In Homer fso is 
not always reflective, but signifies him gene- 
rally, and so also ccvrog. Hence at E. 343, for 
taxovtru utto Io, read locx^ovcr uvrvig ouno" at Z. 62, 
K. 465, M. 205, and T. 278, for utto eOev^ read utt 
uvto6bv' and at Od. g. 459, t. 398, 461, (p. 136, and 
163, for UTTO 60, read utt uvrov. So at A. 44, we 
have »7r auTotpiVy which should be a^r^ uvto6bv^ 

Aiu never occurs open before a vowel, and 
never makes the last syllable long before a 
single consonant. 

Evi never makes the last long before a single 
consonant, except at Od. k. 3, where for nxurri 
BVi vi^trctfy read Nijer^ bvi ttXcotvi^ 
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Eot occasionally occurs open before a vowel, 
but all the places are easy of emendation. At 
X. 206, for OvS' 6iu IfjLBvcM BTr/EKTopiy rcad OvS' Ijtte- 
vui BifouTBv 6(p' *ExTopi. At Y. 274, for €7n oOsXca^ 
read tw ctt' xXKea^ as at A. 299. At Od. v. 114, 
for tTTi yifjLiav TToccfig, read stti fjuBcrcrov cc7roc(rifjg. At 
N. 450, for KpffTifi BTTiovpoVj read KpfjrvjQtv STrovpov* 
At r. 279 and T. 260, for rtg x, eTrtopKov ofjcoctni, 
read ng x ^^^P h^^^ a(u<r<rvi^ whoever shall 
offend against an oath, as at r, 299 VTrep opyau 
TrfjfjLfjveiuv* sTTtopKov signifies a perjury in later 
Greek, but in Homer, opKov tTrofjuoa-oti signifies 
merely to swear an oath upon any subject, as 
at A. 233 and elsewhere. So at T. 188, for 
B7nopKi/j<rco read v7repopKfj(rcoy and at T. 264, for btti^ 
opKov, read vTrep opycov. At P. 368, for fJiotxif^g sTn, 
read fJiotxifig VTrep. At K. 351, for o(r(rov r STrtovpa 
TreXovToci, read o(r(rov r stti yiyveroci ovpw S7n belongs 
to octrov^ as at B. 616, r. 12, and elsewhere, and 
is joined by mistake to ovpu. ETna-ccaTpu always 
takes a double (t, and makes the second long ; 
perhaps it is for sTnl^tatrrpot^ or eTritraxTTpu. Etti 
never makes the last long before a single conso- 
nant, except at Od. /jl. 209, where for toJIb [/^bi^ov 
STTi Tcoczovj read to^ STrt ff/'Si^ov tcukov. 

Kocru never occurs open before a vowel, and 
never make the last syllable long, before a 
single consonant, except at Od. v. no, in kutui" 
fiuToci^ for which we might perhaps read TcocTfi- 
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Meroi never occurs open before a vowel, and 
never makes the last syllable long before a con- 
sonant. 

TIocpM never occurs open before a vowel ; but 
under the form Truputj it occurs with the last 
syllable long atB. 711 in TrufcM Boifivii'^x Xi/jivfiv' at 
O. 175 in TTocpui Aiog oLiyioyflio" at O. 280 m 7rupu$ 
"TTotri KaTTTrEtre Qvfjiog* at A. 79Q and O. 404 in Trocpoci- 
(putrig' at fl. 771 in 7rotpon(pa,fjLBvof at H. 208 and 
Od. %• 213 in TrocpociTTBTnQov* and at Y. 132 in Truput-- 
PxTui. Some of these might be altered ; we 
learn from Strabo, that Boebe, though not far 
distant, was not upon Lake Boebeis ; we proba- 
bly therefore should read Trap' uv Boifirji'^x XifjLvnv 
Boil3riv, Boebe again by Lake Boebeis. We may 
easily read Aiog Trupu repTnzBpuvvou, iroay Trapa 
7cci7r7r6<re QvfjLog, Trupeiccputrigj 7rupB%<pufjLBVQg^ and ^ra- 
psTCTTSTTiGov' foT TTotpoufiaTu^^ which docs uot occur 
any where else, we might read focvuKreg 6\ 

IIoTi or TrpoTi is never open before a vowel, and 
never makes the last syllable long before a con- 
sonant, except at O. 507 and Od. ca. 346, where 
for TTiv Jg TTpoTi olj read rriv ^e Trpog uvtov. 

2uv has another form |ui/, as in ^s ^wefjiCB at 
B. 182. It becomes long in ^wog and |wiy<V, 
and in Xvvexsg at M. 26 and Od. /. 74; perhaps 
the latter is a gloss for vuXefjceg. 

'TTTsp makes the last syllable long at Y. 227, 
XI. 13, Od. y. 73, J. 172, and /. 254 in v'^eip ccXu* 
at B. 426, r. 210, and E. 433 in VTTBipsxov* at Z. 208 
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and A. 783 in VTrstpoxov' at A. 335 in ^TTretpoxov* 
at A. 762 in 'TTTBipox^hv and at Y. 637 in VTrsipB- 
fiuXov. 'AXg does not take the digamma, though 
in Latin it takes 5, as in sal and salum; for 
VTTeipexov we might read VTrspcxB^ovj for VTrsipoxov^ 
V'n'BpTspov^ and for vTretpsfiuXovy VTrepfiuXXov. 

'Ttto never occurs open before a vowel, and 
never makes the last syllable long before a 
single consonant, except at B. 824 in vttoci ttoIx 
vuocTov iSi^gy where perhaps we might read u^gp* 
at r. 217 in l^ToctncBv, vTroti Se tSetDcsPf where we 
might read Sraencgy, vttuiQx (i^€(ncev* at M. 149, 
where for vttm h re, we might read vttouOoc 3g* and 
at N. 492, where for Tm S" up vtto /^vjti^p^ we might 
read Tcp Jg pX'^ f^f^rfip. 'TTrutOx occurs in five 
places. 

Homer rarely, if ever, repeats before the case 
the preposition, which is contained in the verb. 
At A. 156, in Oiov irpoo'Tffia'oLg Trpo A%«/«i/, or ^rpog 
A%a/a;v, it may perhaps be allowed from the 
different meaning, setting yon forward to fight 
for the Greeks, or we may read Oiov (tb (TTrja-ug. 
So it may be allowable for the same reason at B. 
690 in Tfjv BK, Avpvvi(r<rov B^BfXBTOj whom he chose 
out of all the captives from Lyrnessus, though 
others read bv Avpyrja-a-u. At A. 155, for bv u^vXat 
BfjcTTBa-Ti vXijij where a wood without wood is non- 
sense, read bv u^ocXBri ttbo-i} uXtj. 

46. Homer has not many words, in which 
syllables of doubtful quantity occur, and it 
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seems desirable to reduce the numberas much as 
possible. Clarke indeed, at O. 24, is of opinion, 
that any long vowel may be made short before 
another vowel, even in the middle of a word. 

Ai//iy, distress, with uviuta and uvtvipog, always 
makes the second syllable long. So aviu^ca has 
it long at *. 270, Od. J. 59S, t. 323, and %. 87. 
It has it short however at 2. 300, Y. 721, and Od. 
J. 460. In each of these places we may substitute 
the synonyms, «xa%iyra/, axa^eiar , and axa%iy6'. 

Etts*, since, makes the first long at X. 379, 
Y. 2, Od. ^. 13, 6. 452, and <p. 25. In all these 
places however, we may substitute the synonym 
E| oJ, which occurs at A. 6 and elsewhere. 

Fktoccij they know, has the first long at I. 36, 
and short at Z. 151 and 2. 420. It seems to be 
short by nature, though it may be made long 
by the augment of verbs in p, or we may per- 
haps read fot^occi^ when the first is long. 

Hia, provisions, has the second long at N. 103, 
Od. jQ. 289, and 410. Hence at Od. ^. 363 and 
[JL. 329, for iijiu TTuvTUj read ttuvt i^l'u. At Od. s. 
1166 and I. 212, for sv Se rcut rjlu^ we may read ev S* 
Tll'u^ or av h tcui uu^ which form occurs in Hesy- 
chius. At Od. 6. 368, in ^Hg ^ uvsfjLog ^urig i^i'm 

Giifjumu Tivoc^ri^ where the word is used in a new 
signification, for yji'cav read ux^pcov. 

'lepogy sacred, has the first common, and ano- 
ther form Ipog. 

'Ijcto, to come to, has the first always long in 
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iX6i, Usy Ikoij Itcvij and Ueo' common in Iksto 
and IzovTo' and short in UofjufjVj iTcofjcea-Quj Itcbo-Qtiv, 
and Uca/jLUi. In Uuvco^ it is short in the present, 
and common in the imperfect. Hence it seems, 
that the first is long in Uca and Izovj and short 
in l}co[jLf}v and Ijcuvca^ but that in these it may be 
made long by the augment. This verb usually 
governs an accusative case without a preposi- 
tion. On the contrary epxof^ou is always fol- 
lowed by a preposition, except at A- 322, where 
for Epx^o-Qov TcXta-ii^Vj we may read EpxBo-Q^ eg kXi- 
xnrivj and at X. 482, where for Nwv ^e <rv fjusv A'i^uo 
iofjLovg^ read Nui/ <r\) fiev eig Aft^uo ^ofjuovg, 

TLovivi^ dust, has the second syllable long in 
nine places, and short in thirty-nine. It is also 
long in ycovtea in seven places ; hence we should 
read kovicovciv and TcovitruXog with one (r. Kovig 
has the second short in the genitive. Kovivi never 
has the second long in the Odyssey. 

AiTiv^ much, generally has the first syllable 
long, as at A. 553 in Kut X^riv as irupog ye. It is 
only short in the Iliad, where n precedes it, 
which may always be omitted, except at I. 229, 
where for AXXoe, Xn^v fjueyu Trvifjiu, we might read 
•Airiv Se ffieyu TrrjfjiUj which would offend against 
metre, when the digamma was omitted. It is 
also commonly long in the Odyssey, as at u. 46 

in Kut Xirjv Tceivog ye. At ^. 371, for ^rjTnog eigj 
CO ^eive, XiTiv tocov, we might read, Nijtt/o^, co ^eiv\ eig 
XiTjv Totrovy as at 0. 404 in Ov n TrspiTrXi^drig Xii^v roa-ov. 

I 
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At V. 243, for OiwSi XtfjU XvTTprij where Xv^pfi is not 
an Homeric word, we might read Ou Xvyprj Xt^v. 
At v. 42 1, in Mi; ^fj rot zBivog ye X/i)i/, we might omit 
ye. At tp. 175, for OvSb Xti/jv (tyetfjiui^ it is easy to 
read Ov^ ayufjuui Xtuv. 

Mupixiy, a tamarisk tree, has the second long 
^t O. 350 in TTTgXg^i, itM fiTsui^ 1/jSi fi,vptxocif and at 
Z. 39 in O^co Bvi fiXu^Qivre /jivptxwca. So in humi'' 
lesque myriccBy Virg. Eel. iv. 2, viii. 54, and x. 13. 
Hence at K. 466, for ©i^xsv avoc f/^vpiKfjv, where also 
the last syllable in uva. cannot be made long, 
read Qfjxsp ctvx TrreXei^v. So in the next verse, for 
[jivpiKifjCj read 'TTTsXei^g. Again at *. 1 8, for KsxXi* 
fjLsvov [jLVpixri(nv^ read KixXifisvov TrrsXeTidiv in the 
singular. We learn at *. 350, that elms and 
willows, as well as tamarisk trees, grew on the 
Scamandrian plain. 

OXcog^ accursed, makes the second long at A. 
342 and X. 5, and the first long at A. 66 under 
the form ovXtog. Hence some would read oXcaog^ 
or oXoiog, or oXsffog. At A. 3 however, it is easy 
to transpose and read 11 yi\p oXoif(np oyi (ppect 6vBi. 
Again at X. 5, we may transpose and read 'EKropa 

S" ecvTOV ffJt*oip oXovj fHfJuvBiv BTTsSi/jcrev. At A. 62, we 

may also transpose and read oXoog Mfu(putyBTcu 

CCCTflp. 

'OTTTTcog occurs in ten places in the Iliad with 
the first long, of which one, P. 144, is in thesis. 
So oTTTToGi occurs at I. 573, and ottttotb is common. 
Perhaps this arises from their being compounded 
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from o(pi or od». So 'O^r^ny occurs at M. 48 and 
N. 784, but 'Hi 7f6p may be substituted. 'Otttto- 
repog may be for 'O^ irorepog^ or the first may be 
made long by the rule for quadrisyllables. At 
T. 250, ior^OTTTTOiov }c\ the metre and respondent 
require Olov icev. At Od. a. 171 and ^. 188, 'O^r- 
'TToiTjg S" BTTi vTjog sccms improper in an interroga- 
tion ; we might read noi7i(piv S" btti vrjog. At Od. 
T. 218, for Fe/TTfi jito/, oTTTTOi u<r(rUf we might read 
Ve^TrBfjLiviti fjLoif oTTotx' At Od. p. 421 and t. 77, for 
Toiai, oTToiog Botj we might read TotoQiv, olog sot. 
'Ott< seems to be improperly made long, and 
we may always read o fpu. 

0(ptgj a serpent, has the first long at M. 208, the 
only passage, in which the word occurs. The 
Cohans are said to have written ov(pigj as they 
wrote fjLomoq^ Koupog^ and voDcog. We might also 
write uJpov, as at B. 723. In the same passage, for 
o'TTcag 160V read stts/ fidov. 

TlKpuvczca, to show, has the first short at K. 
202, O. 97, n. 12, 0. 99, and 333, and it is contrary 
to analogy to make it long. Hence at K. 478, 
for vcaiv TrKpocvcKE^ read vcolv B7n(pocv(rKB, At K. 
502, for 'Pot^r}(rBv S' ocpoi TTicpexxjcKcoVj read Fpoi^fjtrBv Jls 
7rKpocv(nco[/.Bvog. At 2. 500, for ArjfjLca 7ri(puv(nccav^ 
read Siy^ta ^^^(puvcrKOfjLBvogj as the sense requires. 

UoXig and froXBfjuog have other forms TrroXtg and 
^ToXefjLog, before which short vowels are often 
made long. 

IIpiv is often short, and sometimes long before 
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a vowel ; but we may always write Trpiv y with 
Knight, when it is long. 

(bCKoqy dear, has the first always short, except 
in the expression O/Xe Tcutriyvi^Te at A. 155, E. 359, 
and O. 304. In the first, we may read AeiXe Tcuo-ty-- 
vfjTog, Unfortunate brother, and in the latter Ate 
zoctriyvfiTog^ Noble brother ; or we might perhaps 
read O/Xre for OiXrare, which is itself a contrac- 
tion for (ptXoTUTs* Eustathius says, the Dorians 
used (pivTog for (piXrarog. At E. 117, for vvv uvre 
fie (pt\e\ AQfivvij read vw uvre (piXvj9i fji\ Advjvri* (ptXvjQi 
is the imperative from cpiXvifjit, as (ptXyifjuevoti at X. 
265 is the infinitive ; so at Od. ^. 692, for (ptXonij 
an irregular form, read (piXetvi, the -^olic sub- 
junctive from (ptXrifzi. Like (ptXrjQi^ at Od. y. 380, 
we have AXXu, fuvoc(r(r\ ifXTjQi, hdta^t re fjuoi zXeog 
ecQXovj and so at tt. 184. At E. 61, for /jliv ecpiXuTo^ 
which is an irregular form, read fecpiv Tjpocro, and 
so at T. 304. <^iXog often occurs for (ptXe in the 
vocative case. 

47. S is a peculiar letter, and is doubled in 
the middle of many words. Thus oV<ro^, roa-troq^ 
/jLeccogj Trpotrtrcoy oTntro'ca^ and O^vtrcrevg are as com- 
mon with a double as with a single cr. Again, 
after a short vowel in the first future and aorist, 
(T may be doubled at pleasure. On the con- 
trary many futures and aorists omit the (t, as 

48. Most verbs in ua> have the a short in 
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Homer, as ufocuj yeXuco^ youco^ oufixea^ duco^ cpucoy 
sXoccjo^ epocca, OXucoj IfXdccoy IffjLUco, zepocca^ tcXuco^ TcpocdUta^ 

O'TTUU)^ TUX0CCO9 TrjXeQoccoj (poccoj (p9ucoj and %paw. Efuca 
occurs with a short, in eifua-ev 'Eycrcap EvSeiVy K. 299, 
where indeed we might read svSefJtev 'EKTcap Eifu<r\ 
and in Oujt efoca-ovo'iv efjuoi ^ofiBvxi fiiovj where we 
might read Ov [/.oi e[u(rov(rtv. AvTiua-uq makes the 
third short at A. 67 and elsewhere; but Clarke 
stoutly contends, that it must be derived from 
avT/a^o;, which is common in modern Greek, 
though it could not enter into an Hexameter. 

Miji/iw, to rage, makes the i short at A. 247, 
422, 488, M. 10, and S. 257, but it is long at E. 
178 in [zvjvKrug. Hence at B. 769, for 0(pp A%/- 
Xevg [^fjvievj read either /jli^vktev, or 'Ofpu tc A^ifXeus* 

Oi'co, to think, has the second long, and 
another form oiu' ol'coj with the second short, is 
never required. 

Ttco^ to pay, has the i short at A. 257 in Trepi 
fjLsv (Ts Ttu)^ and at I. 378. It has it short also at 
N. 176, 0. 551, and P. 576 in r^e, at N. 461 in ma-m^ 
and at A. 46 in tibo-kbto. It is short also in many 
places of the Odyssey. On the contrary it is 
long at I. 238 in ov^s n t/s/, at B. 21 in t/ Aya- 
fisfivcav^ at S. 81 and T. 703 in nov^ at ©. 540 in 
TioifjLBv S', dog Tter^ and in many other places. 

In TKTca^ BTKroCy TBTtfiBvog^ TivUj 3.1x3. Ttfjirij the / IS 
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always long. At X* 19, it is short in na-ig^ and 
at N. 414 in unrog* hence at H. 484, for Afjpov am" 
rog 6tj, Clarke has edited Afipov svi unrog. Perhaps 
we should read r^vca for nca^ and na-e for r^e, 
when the first is long. The original sense of 
both is to pay, or to estimate, and both may 
signify to honour, and to avenge. So ma has 
the first short, and r^tvca long ; whence at n. 825, 
we should read, with the old editions, TnvBfjLsv. 

It is commonly supposed, that many verbs in 
uea have the penultimate common, but an atten- 
tive consideration of these verbs will show, that 
it is usually short in the present and imperfect, 
and long only in the first future and aorist, 
and in some tenses from verbs in [/.t. 

AXvujj to wander in mind, makes the second 
short at E. 352, and at Od. <r. 332 and 392. Hence 
at Od. I. 398, for Tov fitv sTreir sppitf/^y utto so %6p(r/i/ 
ccXucav^ where utto so also offends against metre, 
read Tov fjcsv STretT uXvcov efpi^ev %6po"/v utt uvtov. 
It has the penultimate long in the Tragedians, 
whence the mistake has arisen. 

Auivvca^ to feast, always has the second short, 
except in the subjunctive and optative from 
iotmfjLi^ where it is made long. Thus we have 
AuivMi} at Od. 6. 243, iotivvTo at XI. 665, and iuiwotro 
at Od. (T. 247 with u long. Hence at Od. t. 328, 
for Auivvv' avQpcoTToij read Aoavvri' uv^peg. 

Avea, to set, has the v short ; but it is long in 
the future ^v<ra>, and in the subjunctive Sva>^ from 
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Jup. So it is long in the infinitives S^uvui and 
IxjfjLBvoti^ and at n. 99 in the optative bk^v/jcbv. 

FepfjTvcay to Stop, has the v short at B. 97, 164, 
180, I. 458, and N. 280. Hence at B. 75, for efpfj- 
rvetv, we should perhaps read efpi^TVBfJiBVj and at 
0. 345 and O. 3, for Bff^rvovro^ BfpvjTVirocvTo. In 
Bfpi/jTV(ru(ncB and BfprjTvSBv^ the u is long. 

FBpvca, to draw, has the v short in the present 
tense, and comnjon in the future and aorist, and 
when long, it is usually marked by doubling the 
<r. Hence at M. 8, for ^uo/to, we should read fspvotro, 
and at P. 224, for ^uo/erds, (BpvotorQB. In sfpujbtai it is 
long, and in Bfpvocrou and BfpvotTo at H. 30, 75, 0. 654, 
and 2.515. Hence at A. 239, A. 248, and X. 303, we 
should probably read Bfpvvrui^ as we read Bfpvvro 
at M. 454 and 2. 69. At O. 257, for *Puojtt' with the 
u long, we may read Fpujttai, at Z. 403, for epugro, 
BfpvccuTo^ and at n. 799, for 'Puero, FpvccuTo. Fpv(r6ou 
occurs at O. 141, and Bfpv/jcBvui at N. 682. Fpvofjuon 
constantly occurs with the u short, as at K. 259 in 

fpVBTOCl Ib Kocpyi. 

Avcoj to loose, always has the first short in 
the present and imperfect, except at Y. 513, 
where for bXvbv, read bXvcbv. So at Od. rj. 74, for 
vBiTCBu Xu£/, read pbikbu Xvcbv^ is accustomed to 
compose. In the future Xu(ra),and aorist eXuera, the 
V is always long ; in XBXvfjLou, XvfMiVf and Xva-ig, it is 
always short. Hence at XI. 1, for Avro ^ aym^ 
read Awro J' ayuiv^ as at B. 278, 'Hg (pota-otv ^ TrXrjQvg. 
At Od. 13. 105, for UvxTug S" aXXvBcrxBVj read Nux- 
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rag S" ocvocXveaicBv' for the first may be made long 
in the same manner, as in uTrovesa-Qur so at jS. 
109, read avocXvovcav. 

49. E/w or eifjiij to go, deserves a particular 
consideration. The second person is eta-Ga, in 
Homer, and the third a^err in the plural we have 
ifjLBv and luct. At B. 87, for sQvecx, si<n^ read (B9ve\u(n. 
In the imperfect we have only trviv and ktuv. It 
is supplied by fjlovj the imperfect from el'coj which 
has another form rjov. In the imperative, we 
have i9i, itco, and <rg. The subjunctive should 
be Bicoy according to the analogy of >c/%6/w, whence 
at B, 440, we probably should read Eto/jLBv. The 
analogy of BOfZBv and crBOfjuBv will admit also of 
tofjLBv with the first short. In the optative we 
have at O. 82 Ei/fl' e/iy, iy si/Sa. In the infinitive, 
we have levex^i^ ifiBvui^ and ifiBv* perhaps at T. 365, 
we should read (pocro ^' BifiBvui. In the second 
aorist, we have /ov, with its subjunctive and op- 
tative moods and participle. In the first aorist, 
we have yf^ot for ly/Va, and in the plural vil'o-m' 
this is not a perfect middle, as commonly sup- 
posed, since it has a past signification. He/v, 
so common in Attic, does not seem to be an 
Homeric form ; hence at K. a86, N. 247, and Od. 
fl. 290, for tj6^, at the end of a verse, we should 
read rev. In the middle voice, we have Bia-of^ui 
and Bicofiui or Blccofjiui, Bicufjifiv and Bicufjuyiv* So 
ol'o-ocTo occurs in seven places of the Odyssey. 
Hence at H. 8, read ra%' Bia-ofjuui^ and at A. 138 
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and E. 538, Sioc Trpo S* ucocto. Heyne proposes 
eeKTUTOj but Homer does not prefix the augment 
to vowels. So at A. 358, read xare/Varo' at A. 367, 
BTTutrofjiocL' at O. 415 si'crocTo' and at O. 544, el'<ru<r9vjv. 
Et(ro[jLoci occurs at fl. 462, and bktocto at M. 118 and 
N. 191. These forms are quite distinct from fsi- 
(TofioLi^ to know, and 6fBi(roc[jLVjv, to appear. 

50, A few open vowels remain, which are 
not taken away by the digamma. We will 
first consider those which end in u. At A. 96, 
after f/jLocXta-ruj insert tcs or ye. At E. 424, read 
Kocffp6^ov(r' up. At E. 568, for 6y%6a o^voevToc, read 
Byx^oc7roLfJL(pocvocjt)VTa,f as at E.619. At E. 898,for lycrfla, 

read yisq from Hesychius. At 0. 285, transpose 
and read Tov tcui svycXBlrig 67nl3yi(rov ti^XoQ sovtu. 
At K. 70, for TTovecafzeQu^ read Troveca/jLeQov. At A. 
678, for TTueoc otcavj read Trcaeu fiyikeav. At 3. 6, 
transpose and read, 'Etcorc BVTrXoKocptog FsKccfzifj^ifj 
QspfJLOL XoBTpu. At O. 232, for 0* eyeipe fJLBvog f^^syoc, 
read ff^ey syeipe fiBvog fsQiv. At n. 404, for 'Hvix 
VX^ritruvy read 'Hvtcx, foi g^uflijcrav, as at P. 619, 
KoLTot ^ rjvioc %6U6j/ Bpoc^s' wc might rcad ^Hvtu fOt 
rjiX^Bv, or 'Hvioc Tcocx' vx^bvj but were rushed does 
not seem a proper expression, though the tense 
occurs again at E. 854 and il. 97. At S. 48, read 

KOii BVTrXoKUfjLog A[jLuGBi0Cj or Yu/jLO.QBtoc. At T. 170, 
for i<r%/a, read icx^ov. At T. 360, for (Powizcx, ottu- 
ovoc^ read ^o^vikoc KuXyiropoc^ as at H. 577. At Y. 
533, after 'EXkcov ccpfjLuroc zocXoCf for eXocvvuv 'Trpotrco- 
6bv iTTTTovg^ where Trpoo-trodBv is not an Homeric 
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word, read xai Itfttox}^ 7rpo<rQiv iXxvvuv. At Y. 820, 
transpose J^rsp caxsog ffjutyotkoio^ and (pocBivo\> iaufog 
axcarcvi. At XI. 297, for i7roTpvvov(rocj read Trapor- 
pDvouca^ dissuading, as the sense requires. In 
the Odyssey, at y. 175, insert xs, which is re- 
quired. At ^. 141, read fefoiKoru fi ais fi^sa-Qut. 
At 6. 81, read f/^eyocXi/jTopM foiTcoff ereT/jcBv. At s. 
379, transpose and read xazoTfiTog oinfj(rs<r6oci erg fe- 
foXTTu. At K. 458, for ix^vo€VTij read xi?Ta;gi/T/. At 
j^. 252, read I%du(ri to^c oXiyotg SoXobvtoc kpct siduroi 
fiaXXcav. At £. 233, read jco/ tot' STrsiroi. At %. 
249, read tcetv* Buyfiotrot. At ^* 429, read 17 €^ IIuXov 

E, which is the weakest of all vowels, can 
never be left open. Hence at B. 90, for al Je re 
BvQoc^ read ul h Ka/ iv6x. At B. 219, for avvoxf^" 
xoTBj read CDvoxc^KorBg^ and so at E. 12, H. 306, Od. 
fl. 361, and (p. 244. At r. 442, for cole spcog (ppsvug, 
read cah (ppevocg epog. At E. 542, read Kpi^dcov 
OpcnXoxov TB, AiOJcXBBog ^vo ttociSb^ as at B. 731. At 
XI. 207, for oJg ov (T gXsijergi, read o3g (t ovx BXenjcBi, 
At XI. 528, read sTBpog ^g t* eucap, as at XI. 526 and 
530. At XI. 637, for VTTo read jcuroc. At Od. y. 
293, for aiTTBw Tg, read ouTrBsvui t\ At x. 403, for 
epva-cruTB^ read BfpMca-BfABv^ and at 404, read irBXaLo-- 
(TB/jiBv. So at 6; . 214, read iBpBvtrB/jLBv. 

I seldom occurs open, except in the preposi- 
tions and dative cases, which have already 
been considered. At E. 465, Eg n bti occurs, 
which perhaps may be allowable, since t/ can- 
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not be cut off, or we may read, TiTrre S' bti. 
OvTi in some manuscripts occurs open occasion- 
ally, but others read ovrot^ which seems prefer- 
able. At XI. 18, for Ev xovi 6ZTuvv(rug we may 
read Ev xovtvi ruvvcugf or E7CTuvv(rug kovii/jQi. 

We have seen, that Trpo may be left open, and 
the pronouns and to have been considered. 
For 010 we have substituted axpiv^ where two short 
syllables preceded. The genitive in 010 still 
remains open in two places. At XI. 318, for 
Avepog acpveioio^ £u xXi^i'er upocpviu^ we may • read 
Avepog o^^veiovy xXifi?jE(r/}/ €u upupviUy and at XI. 349, 
for 'TTocpe^ 1X0*0 eXactro^Vy 'TrocpsTC FiXoto 'rrtkot,<rcav' Tre-- 
Xua-sv is used without a case at M. 112. 

O, at the end of verbs, remains open in four- 
teen places of the Iliad, and ten of the Odyssey. 
Some of these may have formed exceptions, 
without destroying the general rule ; but most 
of them are easily remedied. At A. 569, for 
}cu9fj(rT0y read xuQe^BT. At B. 315, after ajitcpsTro- 
Taro, for oSvpofjcevfj, read ffjcivvpofjievfj from Hesy- 
chius. At A. 91, after Ittoi/to, for a7r\ read 7rup\ 
At E. 3, for yevoiTOf i^s, read yevoir^ niSe. At E. 
221, for e7nfi7j(reo, o(ppu, read B7rtl3ifj(r6ociy of pot. At 
E. 270, after eyevovTo, for tvt fjceyocpoKn, read Trocpu 
ffd^ByoipoKTr foals are bom near and not in the 
house. At E. 637, after e^eyBvovro^ for em Trpore- 
pm otvGpcoTrcavy read with Heyne fierat irpoTBpcav otv^ 
OpcaTTcavy and so at Y. 332, after tstvkto' f/^eru 
often governs the genitive case ; Bentley, less 
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properly, proposes ^apa, which with a geni- 
tive signifies from. At E. 748 and 0. 392, for 
B'TTSfioLiBT Up liTTTovg, where the particle seems im- 
properly inserted, we may read BTrsfj^otiero vcotu, 
as at Od. /. 441. At 0. 66 and A. 84, for tcoh 
ue^BTo Upov yifJt^oLp^ read t^s^bto 6* lepov vifjLotp' it is 
remarkable, that Hesychius has i^b^bto, which, 
as it occurs nowhere else, he must have read in 
this passage. At I. 127, for 'Occu fjuoi TjvBiKuvTo 
ubQXiol^ where there neither is, nor can be, any 
such word as ijve/xai/ro, read ^Occa, ttgciv fjuoi bvbi- 
Kuv uBQxtot. At K. 472, for x^ovt TCBKXtTo bcfope a 
vowel, read kbtcXito %9oi//i/. At A. 378, for xare- 
TrrjKTo' Jig fjLuXa, ^Ju, read TcuTBTn^ywQ' Je ffjuuXoc 
fTl^v. At A. 461, for ai/6%a^6To, uvb S* BTuipovg, read 
olvbxolZ^btI uvg'b S' BTotfpovg, At O. 234, after B7re[(rvT0j 
for oi^fjLOLTi^ we might read KUfioLn. At T. 195, for 
V7rB<rx^T0 tBpex, tcuXu, read vitbcxbto [jLTjptcx, icolXoC the 

thighs being the only part burnt to the Gods may 
well stand for the whole sacrifice. So at Od. a. 61, 
after %ap/^6To, for Upa. pB{^covy we may read jt^iyp;a 

TCOtiCOV^ and at /. 553, for BfJi7ru{^BT0 IpCOV, SfJ^TrU^BTO fJLrjpUV. 

Again in the Odyssey, at u. 263, for Qsovg yBfjiBcn- 
^BTo ociBv BovTotgj we may read Qeovg yBfjuBO'^'^BT Of- 
XufJUTTov BXovTotg. At y. 64, for i^pocro, read rjp'^G'a.r. 
At y. 435, for %puff*oi/ BipyoL^BTo before a vowel, we 
may read %p\)(rog (Bpyoc^^Brott^ gold is worked. At 
e- 255, after Troirjcruro^ for o(pp^ i^vvoi^ read rea ^p 
iQvvot^ with which he might steer. At g. 257, 
transpose and read vXi^v S" BTTBXBvotTo TroXXrjv. At 
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e. .391 and jt^. 168, after sTruva-uro, for tjSb yuXTjvifi^ 
read jcoct re yotXrjvi/j. At ;• 438, for s^efa-vro before 
ocpcrBvoc fjLyika,^ read 6^e[G'vocr\ At X. 52, for ere- 
OocTTTo VTTo^ read ar^ sQuTrrsQ' vtto. At ^, 450, for 
xTiyff*aTo 040^, we may read jcrria'uro fjuovvog, 

T is never cut off; hence it is occasionally 
left open, as at A. 393 in AXXa (tu, g/ ^vvucrui ys. 
So at Z. 123, O. 247, and il. 387, in T/^ Jig o-u e(r(n, 
(pepia-re^ and at A. 786, in npsa-fSvrepog Jg cru go"(r/. 
At H. 310, we have foca-rv^ ufeXTTTsovTBg^ and at K. 
348, TTpoTt f Ota-TV uXv^ij. In composition, we have 
Bvpvuyvtot and evpvoosioc^ TroXvotivog^ ttoXvuI'^^ ttoXv- 
uvQvjg, TToXvuprjTog^ TToXvripuTog^ TToXvlTTTTog, and ^ro- 
XvcoTTog. 

51. The diphthong ui before a vowel is either 
cut off, or made short, or made long in caesura. 
Ka; is never cut off, and is rarely made long be- 
fore a vowel. At N. 316, for xa/ g;, we may read 
Si Tcoti. At O. 290, we may read jcui f so-ucog-bv. At 
XI. 60, we may again read jcui funn^Xu, or E9peT^\ 
TjS' uTtTTjXu. At XI. 570, for Ka; before Ikbtvv Trep 
eovrot, read Kra^, as the sense requires. At XI. 
641, we may read, tjS^ utQoiru fotvovy or jcut frjSsu fotvov. 

No other diphthongs or long vowels can be 
cut off. Hence at Z. 165, for 'O^ fjL eQsXsv^ read 
'O^ fp* sGeXev. At N. 481, for Kut fjLoiea u/jlvvstb^ 
where kui is improperly inserted after Agurg, 
read fJLsQiv otto ufiuvsrs. At P. lao, for Tto fjt ovrtg^ 
read Tea k ovng. At I. 669, in Fsitt uye fjb\ to 
TToXvottv oJuo-gu, fjL* may be put for ftg in the accu- 
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sative case, as at M. 60 in Opatrov *ExTopoi fsiTrs. At 
E. 349, for Hovx aX/^", where H is quite superabun- 
dant, read Ov fuXig' and so in some other places. 
So at N. 777, for MeXXej, btfu ovie fjn TrufjuTTuv^ it is 
easy to read, MsXXw, bttu fji ou TrufiTruv. At A. 
138, for El fjLiv ^ AvTifMcxoiOy read E/ [lev up Pivrtfiot,- 
Xoto' and at A. 386, read Ei xs Ji;. At T. 220, in 
*0^ J^f u<pveiorurogj though we might easily read 
*0^ ^, or 'O^ fp% there is no occasion to make any 
alteration, as the first in u(pyuorurog may be short. 
At !!• 31, for Attf\ apBTfjg rig Civ uXXog ovrjCBTuiy 
o^iyovog Trip ; which according to Eustathius was 
the old reading, but where there is a syllable 
too much, read A//, upsTfig ng r uXXog ovricsTai^ 
o^iyovog Trep; as at A. 762; or we might read, 
Atv\ upsTipf ng r aXXog ovocireruiy o^iyovog ^ep, as at 
Od. 9. 239, <nyv apirffv l3porog ovrig ovoiro* ovi/jpLi^ to 
enjoy, and ovofjuzijto blame, are often confounded. 
Aristarchus read Atvccperfi in one word, but 
Homer rarely makes such compounds. At P. 
89, in Aa-fiBtrrca' ovS' vlov Xudtv ArpBog, where there 
is a syllable too much, read with Bentley, A<r- 
TTBTcay or with Barnes, ov^ via Xctff Arpsog. 

A few monosyllables, ending in long vowels 
and diphthongs, occur long before vowels. Thus 
at 6. 253, we have H' bu, i/jb Kuxcag, and at fl. 269, 
Bv otTiTCBG-ctv upfjpog. H, or, is often long before 
vowels ; but, as Dunbar recommends, we may 
write fj' for rjB. Ei occurs long before uvtb at O. 
16 ; but according to Burney and Knight the 
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grammar requires u k aurs* it certainly admits 
it. So at H. 150, we have Tov oys tbvx^' ^X^^9 
and at n. 701, rea oXooL (pfovsm. 

52. The first of three short syllables at the 
beginning of a word consisting of four or more 
syllables is frequently made long, as such words 
could not otherwise enter the verse. Such are 
ayofaaff^ m6avarog^ urtufjuurog^ a7foitu>f4»aij a'rrovBBa'^ 
duiy Aioyevfjg, cvvufjt^svoto, Qvyurspsg^ QvcuvoBCCuVf xu^- 
veog^ TcvuvoTre^y Trtofj^evx, npia/jLiSrig^ I^tSovti/jQev^ and 
TpiToyevsM in the Iliad, and uvo^XvscTcevy uvuXvoV" 
(Tuv^ ocTTOTrea'TjG'ty BiTiTovog^ ZB(pvpiri, and 7ruvu7ruXu> in 
the Odyssey. Perhaps the same rule obtains in 
uvMxog^ tvvB<rii}<nv^ "Ewocnyctiog^ otferaug^ OTrirorBpog^ 
ovXofABVfjVj TTovXvfioTstpUj aud UovXv^ufjLug^ though 
in these the quantity is pointed out and sup- 
ported by the addition of a letter. Perhaps 
also it is from the same reason, that (tfuxBXtog^ 
and aycfixBfiBvog have other forms, ufexriXiog, and 
oticuxyjf^Bvog. KiroXXm^ in the oblique cases and 
at the beginning of a foot, makes the first long. 
It may anciently have had some other form, as 
AttoXvcovj called in the Revelations, ix. 11, A^oX- 

Xvcav and AfiuSScau. 

53. Homer uses the licence of making short 
syllables long in caesura much more rarely than 
is generally supposed. This privilege is most 
commonly resorted to in long words, which ter- 
minate in three short syllables. All words re- 
quire tone or accent, and a syllable receives it 
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more easily, when surrounded with many weak 
tones. A syllable must then receive a secondary 
accent. It is more common, when a word ends 
with a consonant than with a vowel. A short 
vowel before another vowel can in no instance 
be made long ; there is only one exception, and 
that is so easily amended, that this may be 
considered an undoubted rule. At 0. 552, for 
upiTTpBTTBu^ 0T6 T bttXsto^ we may read either upi- 
'TTpBiTecog^ or Trept r sTrXsro. At. Od. /. 366, some 
read oi/ojtta* Our/i/, but the common reading is 
ovofjL Bcr* Out IV. 

We will now consider the places not before 
noticed, where short syllables are made long in 
caesura. At A. 45, we have ufjLCpTjpecpeu re (puperpTiv^ 
which is allowable amongst the concourse of so 
many short syllables. So at T. 240, we have 
uptcppoiSeu Jg TBTVKTui, aud at Od. i|/. 225, upicppa^^Boc 
KUTsXB^ug. At E. 745 and 0. 389, we have E^ S' 
oyfoL (pXoyBoi iro(n l3y}(ruro. At Z. 192 and A. 226, 
we have ^i^ov ^ oys QvyurBpoc frjv' Homer might 
have written Bfrjv S* oyB Sukb QuyocTpoc. At H. 320, 
for 'H tbkb nspa-vjoc^ it is easy to read, *H TlBpcn^x 
TBTCBv. So at Od. ea. 493, for OJuff*(n?a ffiTrea TTTBpo^ 
BVToc Trpoa-i^vSotj he might have written 0^u<r<nyii/ 

fBTTBO, TTTBpOBVT UyOpBVBV. At il. 7, for H^ OTTOCOL 

ToXuTTBDCB^ Bamcs would read h3" ottoo-' btctoXvo-bv- 
(TBf from TTovov BzroXvTTBva-otg in Hesiod's shield of 
Hercules, 44 ; we might also read H^ ocu Trip. 
At Od. z. 353, we have UopcpvpBu nuQvTTBpdB' at 1. 
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109, AXXa roLy oiC'n'upTotj kui uvrjporu* at x. 141, 
'NuvXoxov eg Xi[jlbvu* and at ^. 343, FpuyuXeoCj tu 

TCOCl UVTOg, 

E is rarely made long in caesura, except in 
the vocative case, which has before been con- 
sidered. It seems strange, that it ever could 
have been imagined, that any of the monosyl- 
lables ^6, T6, yg, f66, (re, fe, could be made long 
before a single consonant. The only instances, 
except before a digammated word, are at O. 
478, where for *il^ cpocQ'' ^s to^gv fiBv^ read ^Hg 
up e(pri' ^6 To^ovy and at Od. <p. 219, w^here for 
TTOTs fjis (Tvg 7}Xu(re, read ttotb avg 7}Xoc(r(rB (jlb. Neither 
can the e be made long in ovh, f^i^^e, ij^Ie, /Je, org, 
TTorg, TOTB, oJg, oyg, or in any similar words. At 
H. 3-27, for OvS' OTTOTB AifiTGvg, we may read Ov^ 
oTB TTBp Aifirovgy as twice just before, and as it is 
cited in Athenagoras. 

I rarely occurs long in caesura. At T. 434, for 
Otcoe. & oTt av fjLBv BG'Oxog^ read FoiSu oTroog cv fjuBv 
B<rQxog, I know how you are valiant. 

O is rarely made long in caesura. Hence at 

r. 240, for H ^BVpO fJLBV BTTOVTO^ rCad H ^BUp ol fJLBV 

BTTovTo. At H. 92 and Od. Q. 240, for 'OcTig btti^ 
CTUiTo rfiTiv (ppBciVy wc may read 'Ocng BTncruir ev 
fvi(nv (ppBctv. At Od. 0. 249, for tbkbto^ we may 
read tdctbv^ as just before at 0. 243. 

T is never made long in caesura, except in 
the word uvrsTcpv, which makes the last short at 
E. 130 in ccvriTcpv i/,uxB(r6oct. Hesychius has Avn- 

K 
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xpvg^ ^uvepcag, jcuTSvuvTt^ uvTtKpv. Hence, where 
the last is long, we probably should read with 
Bentley ocvriKpvg. 

No words in the Greek Language end in any 
other consonant than v, p, and g* g is the most 
common, and p the most rare. No short mono- 
syllables can be made long in caesura. Hence 
at B. 39, for &fi(riiv yup er sfjLsXXBv^ read BrjcBtv ysfp 
BT BfjLBXkBv* and so at P. 403 and T. 49. At H» 77, 
for £/ fjLBv xBv BfjLB TCBivog Ix^, rcad E/ [j^bv tcbv jcBivog puB 
(bXti. At H. 389, for Kri^fjt^uToc fjuBV^ o(r AXB^otvipog^ 
read Kn^fAuru piBv fp', Jc' AXe^uvSpog, as at B. 1 in 
AXXot fjLBv (pu &Bot Tg, and elsewhere. At P. 104, 

for Kui TTpog ouifjLovoc TTgp, 6/ TFcogj read Ka; irpog doct- 

fJLOVU TTCag^ Bl TTBp. At T. 243, for 'OTTTTCag TCBV BQBXfjCrtVj 

we may read 'Otttt^^ og k sGBXrjcrtv. Tlptv is occa- 
sionally made long before a vowel, but we may 
always read Trpiv y\ as at I. 403 in To irpw btt 
Bipmg^ irpiv y bxGbiv vlug AxoLim" yB is often joined 
with Trpii/, as at E. 288. At E. 385, for ore pnv 
ilrog^ read otb Sfj f firog. At Z. 501, for Ov yup 
fitv BT* B(potvTo^ read Odkbti yup fjnv b^ucxov. At 
A. 376, for ovS* upu fjLiv before uXtov (iBXog Bx(pvye 
%gipo^, read ovSe fB(piv^ as at E. 18, tov 3^ ovx before 
the same words. At A. 27, for 'lSpca6\ ov ISpcacoi^ 

read 'l^poa, rov \p ISpcacru. At X. 236, for 'O^ BrXrig 
BfJLBv bIvbkj read 'O^ pLBCptv BrXi/jg bIvbk . 

The letters v, p, and g have a continuing sound, 
and do not require the lips to be closed. This 
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is the reason why they alone are found at the 
end of words, and why they can be made long 
in caesura. As however it is a defect, the 
licence is to be used sparingly, and would 
become unpleasant, if too frequently repeated. 
As before remarked, it is principally used at the 
end of long words, and amongst a concourse of 
short syllables. The metre also appears to re- 
ceive some support from a stop. The instances 
of participles in fjLevog are the most numerous. 
Such occur at A. 244, 535, B. 71, E.462, 0.359, 1. 327, 
A. 37^> 54^9 5815 673, n. 192, 716, 736, P. 109, 582, T. 
404, 472, O. 361, 363, X. 22, ■*". 89, 137, 603, and XI. 
736. Other instances of words ending in three 
short syllables occur at A. 85, 491, B. 24, 61, 228, 
624, 734, 736, 789, r. 24, Z. 240, H. 418, 232, K. 7, A. 
629, M. 52, 270, N. 368, 587, S. 466, O. 271, n. 269, 
P. 196, £, 238, 288, 591, T. 45, 145, X. 198, 282, T. 
756, and XI. 192. In most of these instances a 
stop follows. So a short syllable is sometimes 
made long amongst many others, as at A. 51 
and A. 129, in fisXog Bx^Trevrcsg' at 0. 248, in reKog 
6Xu<poto' at N. 705, in tfoXd^ ocvuKTixi^v ISpcag. 

In the following passages, short syllables are 
made long before stops ; A. 527, B. 500, 504, 745, 
780, 822, r. 35, 103, 381, A. 76, E. 13, H. 206, 416, 0. 
144, 158, M. 288, H. 11, P. 42, £. 168, Y. 731, XI. 
470, and 573. 

Kua-iyvrirog makes the last long before a proper 
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name at H. 473, and AvTOKoc<nyvi^Tog at n. 718. 
Koca-tyvTirov also makes the last long at XI. 47 
before ofJuoyoccrTfiov. 

The instances, which do not range themselves 
under the preceding rules are extremely few, 
and most of them are easily amended. At B. 
329 and n. 57, for iroXiv before a vowel, we may 
read -TroXiy' for itqK'^ol. The genitive TroXTjog shows, 
that there must have been a nominative TroXsvg' 
hence at Z. 152 and A. 700, we may read TroXevg. 
At B. 636, H. 47, and Y, 313, for f6i?T/i/, we may read 
ISovXtjv. At E. 874, we may read %ap/i/ t uvSpBcrct 
(pepovng. At A. 219, for Trpcarog before AyocfjLBfJt,- 
vovog^ Bentley proposes ttpcotktt. At N. 511, read 
rifjLotlv f uTTsfXecrQut' see A. 299. At T. 396, for e(p^ 
Ittttouv uvopovcrev^ we may read scp^ Ittttcov uh^' uvo- 
poviTsv. At H. 503 and Od. ^. 126, for ^ocfjuotp^ we 
probably should write ^xfjuotpg^ as it never makes 
the last short, and as it forms ioLfjuocprog in the 
genitive. At B. 165 and 181, for My^h see vifjug^ we 
may read MiyJg fg vrjocg efoc. At £. 260, for EXtto^ 
fjLSvog vvjoig 0iipvi(r6fJi,ev^ read Niya^ fsXTrofJLtvog ulprjcsfjLev. 
At X. 412, for fjLoXig 6%oi/, we may read [4,oXig crxsGov. 
At Od. 6. 355, for xp^iog v^ruXv^otg^ we may read 
VTTO XP^*^^ uXv^otg, as at i|/. 332. At Od. co. 311, 
we may read rjr opviQeg B(ruv fsQiv ecrQXoi iovri. 

The emendation proposed at page 47 for A. 
203 may be objectionable on this ground ; Bent- 
ley proposes H Iv' B(p vlSptv op^g^ and cites Od. v. 
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214 and p, 487; perhaps H' ofp' vfiptv op^g, or H' 
vl3piy fiSsetv, might be better. 

All long vowels and diphthongs are sometimes 
made long before a vowel in caesura, as at A. 
151 in H* oSov eXOsfJiBvott^ nf uvopua ft(pt puuxscGai. 
The same are frequently made short before 
vowels in the second and third syllables of a 
foot, as at A. 196 in AfA^co ofjucag 6vfjb(f^ and at A. 29 
in Tyiv y eyca ov Xutrea. Out of caesura however, 
as Dunbar has observed, they are rarely, if ever^ 
made long. Hence at B. 262, in ra r utSca otfju-- 
(piKotXvTTTBi^ for ai3<w, read a;Jo/, as at N. 568. At 
E. 484, in Olov 7C fje (pepoiev A%a/o;, fj tcsv ayoievy we 
may read fj olov ocyotev. At E. 685, for Keta-Quty we 
may read KetfjiBvov^ or KuKZBta-G*' so at Xl. 523, we 
have KotTuxBicrdoti^ and at A. 606, KoczKBtovreg. At 
Z. 46 and A. 131, for ZcaypBt^ read ZuypBiv. At 
Od. a. 329 and cr. 244, transpose and read Kovpij 

UriVSKOTTBlOC TTBpKppCOV IzO^piOlO. At ^. 4I, for ^HfJUtlj 

read ^E^ofjLotu At v. 109, in A* [jlbv up uXXui bv^ov^ 

we might insert ye after ocXXotiy as after aXXu at 

K. 404 and P. 78. The exceptions, arising from 

the disuse of the old cases, have already been 

considered. 

54. A licence occasionally used by Homer is 

to make vowels short before double consonants, 

especially in proper names, which could not 

otherwise enter the verse. Thus at B. 465, we 

have E^ ttb^^ov Trpox^ovro Sxafcai/Jp/ov' at B. 537, ttq- 
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XvcTu^vXov 6' ^IcTiociuv* at B, 824, O* Je ZeXeiuv 
BvoLiov' at I. 382, AiyuTTTKtg* and at Od. g. 237, A^xe 

55. Some words are cut short in Homer, as 
Sio for JiWjt^a. So at n. 184, v'zrepco is cut short for 
VTrepmov' it is wrong to write U7repcj)\ since neither 
vTTBpcaov contracted, nor v7rBpcai'<t in the plural 
occur in Homer. So TrXeug is put for TrXsovocg, 
TTpofJLOg for 'TTpofjLUXogy fuj^VfjLog for frjSv6vfjLogy f^cavvx^^ 
for fjLovvovvx^^j ccf^og for ijjt^grgpo^, ujjiog for vfJiSTspog^ 
crcpog for (TcpsTspog, Xpofjug for XpofjLiog^ and AXtttfjuog 
for AXKifjusScov. 

56. A few alterations are required by the 
metre, where the digamma is not concerned. 
At A. 20, the manuscripts have UutSa. Jg [jloi Xvo-octb 
(piXviVj tolS^ uTToivoc J6%g(rdg. Eustathius says, that 
Apion and Herodorus read Xva-ai re (piXrjv^ tocS* 
wTTotvoe, SexBcrGocty which Heyne has adopted ; but 
the particle tb is misplaced. Labbe erroneously 
proposed Xvcuo-Gb, which Barnes adopted . Clarke 
published XvcotirB^ but it does not agree with Jg- 
%g(r5g. Bentley proposed Xvo-uvtb^ referring to 
the two sons of Atreus. It seems more simple 
to transpose and read, Avcutb S" uv ftoi ttui^ol 

(plXnjVj TU S* UTTOIVU dg;^go"5g. 

At A. 36, for l3Xo(rvpca7ng BcrrBcpuvcaTo, which 
offends against metre, read (iXoavpo<ppvg BCTBCpotvco- 
TO. The epithet belongs to the eyebrows, and 
not to the eyes ; thus at O. 608, we have fixoav- 
pina-tv UTT ocppvctvy and so perhaps we ought to read 
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at H, 212 for fiXoavpotct TrpoccoTro^crr so at A. 528 
and O. 102, we have ocppvcn xvuvBTia-iVy and Hesy- 
chius has MeXuvocppvgj Xoc(no(ppvg. 

57 • It is singular, that the Digamma should 
have preserved its place amongst the Greek 
Numerals, after it had lost it iil the Alphabet. 
It there occupies the sixth place, as in the 
Hebrew, Latin, and English Alphabets. The 
similarity between the figures of f and r, the con- 
tracted form of (TTf caused it to be called (ttuv 
by the later Greeks. It would seem, that the 
Digamma continued in use after the introduc- 
tion of the modern letters ^, 17, 6, ^, (p, %, t}/, and 
ca, since they are all found among the Greek 
Numerals ; they may therefore not improbably 
be retained without impropriety in Homer, 
though the Digamma be restored. The use of 
the Digamma as a Numeral is pointed out in 
a pretty Epigram, as suggested by a friend, in 
the Anthology, iv. 167 ; 

'E^ caput fJLOX^oig IjcuvcoTUTUt' ocl Se fisT ocvrocg 
Tpufjbfiu(n SstKvvfjbevui ZH0I Xsyovci fiporotg. 

Six hours are sufficient for labour ; those 
pointed out by the letters after them, Z, H, 0, 1, 
say live to mortals. 

58. The foregoing observations on the metre 
of Homer are submitted with diffidence to the 
judgment of scholars. The author is well 
aware, that it is dangerous to make emen- 



